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Notes on Books, &c. 


Hotes. 
“ENGLAND'S PARNASSUS.” 


Perhaps I may be allowed in “ N. & Q.” to give 
a notion of what I am about to do as regards my 
reprint of England's Parnassus, 1600. 

All those who take an interest in our early 
literature are aware that the work was reprinted 
under the editorship of T. Park in 1814; but few 
are aware of the additional blunders he intro- 
duced into the text. This was certainly needless, 
because I will venture to assert that, in the 2000 
and odd quotations given in the original impres- 
sion, there are not a hundred, probably not fifty, 
which do not contain palpable errors and varia- 
tions from the works from which they profess to 
be copied. However, Park repeated them all, 
now and then with a statement in a note of a pos- 
sible misprint. These mistakes I shall endeavour 
to set right in every instance where the book 
cited, in its original shape, has passed through my 
hands; and thus, in more that a thousand places, 
I shall be able to restore the true language of the 
authors. I purchased Heliconia (the third volume 
of which contains England's Parnassus) in 1816-- 
exactly fifty years ago—and I have ever since 
been in the habit of correcting and illustrating 
it from time to time as I became aware of the 
necessity, 


2 — Anonymous — | 


I am sorry to say that I did not from the 
| commencement record the books from which 
| the extracts were made. I was not at first sen- 
sible of the fitness of doing so, but ever since 
1820 I have never neglected it. In the ori- 
ginal, and in Park’s reprint, only the names of 
poets are given, and not unfrequently given incor- 
rectly—a defect which the editor of 1814 multi- 
plied, sometimes even omitting names altogether : 
often, too, quotations, which really belong to one 
author, are attributed to another in cases of the ut- 
most notoriety—such as Drayton for Shakespeare, 
Daniel for Spenser, Greene for Marlowe and 
Lodge, &c. These blunders I have remedied in, 
I hope and believe, all cases, but certainly in many: 
and wherever it has been in my power I have 
—— to the name of the old poet the title 
of his work. In some places it has been out of my 
| power, for the simple reason that the book quoted 
has entirely disappeared in the lapse of more than 
| two centuries and a half. Other books are of 
| such extreme rarity that I have either never had 

an gre of examining them, or only so 

hastily and unsatisfactorily that I could make no 

| note from them. Some authors I have taken less 

ains with because they are in the hands of every- 

ody ; but, without having made any very exact 

| calculation, I may state that in more than twelve 

hundred instances I shall have been able to show 

| the reader of my intended reprint precisely where 

the extract is to be found, with a particular re- 

| ference to place or page. Such passages as I have 

| been unable to trace, after long search and inquiry, 

| are of course left as in the original England's Par- 
| massus. 

No bibliographer, that I am aware of, has ever 
| made the attempt before; and had I not kept it 
in sight whenever a rare volume came under my 
eyes during more than forty years, it would have 
been almost impossible to etfect the object. 

More than thirty gentlemen have already ef- 
fectually sent in their adhesion to my scheme by 
forwarding 1/. (by Post-office order), which will 
more than pay for the first two Parts of my re- 
print. As I shall strictly limit my issue to fifty 
copies, I have only room left for seventeen addi- 
tional subscribers. If I obtain them, as I have 
little doubt I shall, the expense of print, paper, 
and transcript will be divided into fifty portions. 
I do not see how I can complete the undertaking 
in less than five Parts (say of 120 pages each) ; so 
that, I think, two guineas may obtain the whole 
work for the fifty who favour me with their 
names and their money, and for them only. It 
will form a fitting sequel to the six Poetical Mis- 
cellanies I have already reprinted, the beauty of 
which series is indisputable, and the text, as far 
| as I know, faultless. 

Concurrently with my Poetical Miscellanies, I 

may add that I am on the point of commencing a 
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new series of reprints, distinct from my red and 
green series, recently completed. My new pro- 
posal is to reprint the various and highly in- 
teresting tracts and works of such — writers 
as Nash, Dekker, Greene, Lodge, Rowlands, Bre- 
ton, &e. Of each of these I shall, probably, only 
issue twenty-five copies, to be paid for, as hitherto, 
by dividing the cost of print, paper, and transcript 
between the recipients. For this undertaking I 
have yet only twenty names. 
J. Payne 
Maidenhead, Nov. 16, 1866. 


OPENING OF TUMULI IN INDIA. 
- Theinterest taken in the opening of the barrows 


- in Yorkshire and other parts of England induces 


me to inform the Editor of “N. & Q.” that simi- 
lar operations took place in India on the Neil- 
gherry mountains, and in the country at the foot 
of them, in the years 1844 and 1845, under the 
direction of an officer of the Madras Artillery, 
who published the result of his investigations in 
the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. 
xiv. 1847. He opened forty-seven tumuli and 
cairns, leaving many more on the peaks of the 
range unexplored. The tumuli were common cir- 
cular barrows raised three or four feet above the 
surface, and low mounds surrounded by slabs set 
on end, or circles of shapeless stones. Trees of 
vast dimensions were sometimes found occupying 
the surfaces of the tumuli, having evidently been 
lanted there to prevent the ground underneath 
sing disturbed by human hands. These burial- 
_— generally contained a chamber formed by 
at stones, not fastened together, which enclosed 
one or more cinerary urns of red earthenware, of 
elegant shape and ornamented with fillets and 
mouldings, and closed by a lid of the same mate- 
rial, with a handle representing a warrior on foot 
or horseback, a bird, or some quadruped. The 
urns contained charcoal and burnt human bones. 
In instances where the chamber was wanting, 
numerous urns, entire and broken, were scattered 
at various depths under the surface. Besides the 
urns, the tumuli yielded iron spear and arrow 
heads, small bronze and brass basins, gold rings, 
and painted carnelian beads. Skeletons in the 
doubled-up position, enclosed in large earthenware 
jars, were discovered in some of the barrows of 
the country below the hills. It may be remem- 
bered that skeletons in a similar position have 
been found in opening the English tumuli; and in 
Mr. W. Thoms’ translation of Worsaae’s Prime- 
val Antiquities of Denmark (London, 1849,) a cut 
is given of skeletons with their legs doubled under 
them in a cromlech. The resemblance of the 
Indian barrows and their contents to similar anti- 
quities in Europe, and the association of both with 


cromlechs and other similar remains, suggest they 
were constructed by a people of the same origin, 
whose ancestors had migrated from Central Asia, 
westward into Europe, and southward to India. 


“The topes or tumuli of the Punjab or Cabool valley,” 
says Mr. Prinsep, in Historical Results deducible from 
Recent Discoveries m Afghanistan,“ seem to be of Scy- 
thian origin, and are in all respects analogous to the 
mounds and tumuli left by invaders of the Scythian and 
Gothic race in all parts of the world overrun or traversed 
by them.” 

Stonehenge only wants an inner mound, and 
Silbury Hill a peristyle encircling its base, to re- 
present Indian topes or dagobahs. H.C. 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S CONSTANTIA, ETC. 


A very interesting correspondence, entitled 
“Echoes from the Continent,” appears occa- 
sionally in The Standard. In the number for 
October 26, 1866, the following is given on the 
authority of “one of the few living relics of the 
French courtoisie which has so long been pro- 
verbial” : — 


“It was in England, during the French revolution. 
The Duke of Bedford had given to the Duke of Gramont, 
an exile, a most splendid dinner—one of those regal 
banquets which English lords were proud to offer to 
sovereigns, and which they had the good taste to give to 
noble refugees. At the end of the dessert a bottle of Con- 
stantia was brought—a marvellous wine several centuries 
old. When it was poured out the glasses seemed to con- 
tain liquid gold, melted di ds, a b In a word, 
the Duke of Bedford assured his guest that it was the 
only wine that could revive the physical and mental 
strength of Charles Fox, after a stormy debate in the 
House of Commons, followed by three days and three 
nights spent in furious gambling and Homeric ripailles. 
His grace made it a point of honour to fill the glass of his 
guest himself with the Olympian nectar. Gramont tested 
it, slowly swallowed it, and pronounced it most excellent. 
His grace in his turn raised his glass to his lips, but let 
it fall to the ground, exclaiming: ‘By Jove, what is 
that?’ His servants ran to him; the bottle was ex- 
amined, and the perfume it exhaled was interrogated. It 
was castor oil! You see, the Duke of Gramont had swal- 
lowed the nasty drug without wincing. That sublime 
action went greatly to the honour of the French nobility, 
and the English court and aristocracy began to think 
highly of a country where politeness could reach heroism. 
Moreover, the memorable incident did influence in a great 
measure Mr. Pitt when he broke up the peace of Amiens,” 


This can hardly be a personal recollection, as 
the dinner must have been given about seventy 
years ago. I wish to know if the story, or any- 
thing like it, has been preserved in print. If it is 
a tradition, variations may have occurred. “Con- 
stantia” is generally understood to mean a Cape 
wine, very nice, but not several centuries old, and 
bearing no external resemblance to castor oil ; 
which, however disguised, would not, I think, 
suggest “liquid gold, melted diamonds, and a 
sunbeam.” But 1 have not seen the latter mix- 
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ture. Who was this Duke of Gramont? Asking 
for information, perhaps I ought not to offer an 
opinion on manners; but I cannot see politeness 
in drinking castor oil, and pronouncing it excellent, 
which would go far to warrant Johnson’s ill- 
natured line — 

“ And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes.” 


I hope that an English nobleman would not be 
gratified, on asking a guest's opinion, by being told 
an enormous lie. Scribe, in Ze Verre d'Eau, 
founds the change of a ministry on the spilling of 
a glass of water; but I should not believe, on 
ordinary authority, that the Peace of Amiens was 
affected by castor oil. 

Another “ echo” shows the durability of knave- 
ries. I believe ring-dropping is described, in 
Decker’s Gulls Hornbock, exactly as it is prac- 
tised now; and here is an old fraud repeated 
“this very morning” : — 

“ T was in despair of finding a bit of g¢ fun when 
I fell in with the diplomate in partibus you remember, no 
doubt, who has the repute in Paris of being the doublure 
of the Devil upon Two Sticks, and who apprised me that 
Monsieur . a rich banker of La Chaussée d’Antin, 
called this very morning at a celebrated jeweller’s and re- 
quested the loan of 8000/. upon his wife’s diamonds, for 
which he had given 20,0002. ‘Take the stones to pieces,’ 
said he to the jeweller, ‘and put false ones instead, my 
wife will not know it.’ The jeweller did not answer. 
* What is the matter? You me then?’ ‘No, It 
is already done; your wife came a week ago. I have 
bought the diamonds from her, and those you hand me 
are mere paste.’” 


I am sorry to see that bad manners continue, 
and are replied to by bad manners, as in the last 
century : — 


“ ¢ After dinner,’ continued my friend, ‘I put in an ap- 
pearance at the salon of a German countess. Tea was on 
the table, and she was presiding at it almost as an Eng- 
lish matron. A baron (there is always a little baron in 
German circles), either through absence of mind, or 
manque de savoir vivre, mistook his fingers for the tongs 
to help himself with sugar. The countess, filled with in- 
dignation at such a gross impropriety, majestically rose 
from her seat, walked with a dignified step to the window, 
opened it, and threw basin and sugar into the street. The 
baron did not look dismayed; he quietly continued re- 
lishing his tea a petites gorges, and when he had emptied 
his cup, in his turn he majestically rose up, walked with 
a dignified step to the window, opened it, and threw cup 
and spoon into the street.’ ” 


I have heard something very like this, but so 
leng ago that I have forgotten where. 


Garrick Club, 


Beaeanrs 1774.—The magistrates 
of Edinburgh in 1774 issued a proclamation inter- 
dicting all beggars from et in the streets, 
under pain of being appre 


one of the vaults under the new bridge, there to 
be fed on bread and water. 


ended and confined in | 


This arbitrary order was carried into effect, and 
these wretched holes were for some time tenanted 
by beggars, until, as I have been told, this species 
of incarceration was put an end to by a melan- 
choly event. An unfortunate creature, whose 
mental incapacity ought to have — him in a 
fitting lunatic asylum, was picked off the streets 
and summarily placed in one of these abominable 
cells, where he was overpowered and partly de- 
voured by the rats, which had from time to time 
increased to aformidable extent. This fatal event 
led to an investigation, which caused the magis- 
trates for the future to close the vaults as a place 
for receiving unfortunate beggars. 

This “ new bridge ” is at present known as the 
North Bridge, and connects, in the east, the old 
and new portions of the city. The Theatre Royal, 
now replaced by the Post Office, stood nearly a 
the north end, on the east side. J. M. 


Netty Gwrn.—In the Jllustrated Family 
Journal of Saturday, June 7, 1845, p. 210, is an 
interesting article on “ Stepney Church,” in which 
occurs the following statement : — 

“Next are seen a cluster of tombs, standing in the angle 
formed by the intersection of the south aisle and the base 
of the tower, one of which is said to be the resting-place 
of poor Nelly Gwyn, who albeit no saint that we should 
bend us at her shrine, yet had she about her something of 
the stuff that sanctity should not be without, even Cha- 
rity, that covereth a multitude of sins. Rest thee, 
Nelly!” 


How the keen-witted author of The Recreations of 
Master Zigzag the Elder [John Wykeham Archer] 
came to entertain this flight of fancy, it is now 
difficult to account. We learn from the bio- 
graphers of pretty witty Nelly that she died on 
Sunday, November 13, 1687, and was buried, at 
her own request, in the church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields on Nov. 17, and that Dr. Tenison was 
bold enough to preach her funeral sermon. The 
sermon, unluckily, was never printed, although 
we are told he said “much to her praise.” Not, 
we may surmise, that the Doctor was quite so 
eulogistic as Tom Duffett, who in his Dedication 
of The Spanish Rogue to Madame Ellen Gwyn 
(4to, 1674) congratulates himself that “he is 
the first who has taken the boldness to tell her in 
print, that next to her beauty, her virtues are the 
greatest miracle of the age!” Luge poete 

Barnsbury. 

PassacE Iv SHaxsprare: “Kuve Henry IV.” 
Part IL. Act I. Sc. 1. — 

“‘ No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 

Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood.” 

The word entrance has given rise to much 
controversy, and is doubtless a misprint. The 
correction, however, is not far td seek. The in- 


| troduction of this play is most intimately con- 
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nected with what Bolingbroke had been saying 
at the termination of Richard II. There we find 
him addressing Exton, Richard's assassin, in these 
words : — 
“ though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love the murdered, 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word nor princely favour. 
With Cain go wander through the shades of night, 
And never show thy head by day nor light.” 


Here is a direct allusion to the death of Abel; 


and in the passage before us brothers’ blood ery- 
ing up from the ground is to be appeased by a 


or d. 8vo, [ 


crusade to the Holy Land. Cain had been sent | 
to wander forth, but no further vengeance was to | 


be taken — 
“ No more the thirsty vengeance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood.” 
J. WETHERELL. 


Tas Attecep Conversion oF tHE 
Bisnors.—Leaving Dr. Brady's pamphlet in the 
hands of those who, as I have good reason to know, 


are well able and willing to give a fair opinion on | 


its contents, I cannot refrain from noticing a strange 
and apparently unaccountable mistake into which 
he has fallen. In p. 34 he writes as follows : — 
“Tt is not surprising to find Trinity College itself 
described by Weston in 1568 as ‘drowned in 
idolatry and infidelity’”; and he gives as his 
authority for the statement a “ Letter of Weston 
to Cecil, dated 3rd_ of April, 1568,” preserved in 
the State Paper Office. he letter ale to has 
been abstracted in the Calendar of State Papers 
relating to Ireland, 1509-1573, p. 372; and what 
do we find there ? “ The Irish universally drowned 
in idolatry and infidelity.” We can easily perceive 
the process by which “universally” has been 
changed into “ University,” and “ University” 
into “ Trinity College 
is not a novice in literary investigations, and whose 
Records of Cork, € ‘loyne, and Ross I have fre- 
—_ consulted with pleasure and advantage, 
should be ignorant that Trinity College, Dublin, 
or the University of Dublin, of which he is a 
graduate, was not founded until the year 1591 
(é. e. not for more than twenty years after the date 
of the Lord Justice Weston’s Letter to Sir W. 
Cecil), is certainly more than I can comprehend. 
Quoting the words of a well-known character of 
modern days, “I pause for a reply.” ABHBA. 


Rosert Beavmont’s “ Love’s MIssIvEs,” ETC., 
1660. —I inadvertently stated in your columns 
(3"¢ S. iii. 227) that there was an edition in 1639. 
I was led into the error by having at that time in 
my hands a copy of the book wanting the true 
first title, and with a half-title, which occurs in 


”; but that Dr. Brady, who 


| 
| 


1639,” 

as to defy detection on a cursory view. 

are only the editions of 1660 and 1669. 
W. Carew Hazurrr. 


The fraud was so ingeniously contrived 
There 


Epwarp Derine, THe Puritan: VERSES BY 
T. N.—On the last page of Dering’s “ Lectures 
upon the Epistle to the Hebrews ( Workes, n. 

1576) occur the stanzas which I su 
join. At first I fancied that they might be by 
Thomas Newton Cestriensis, whom we must call 
the Elder to distinguish him from a second person 
of the same name flourishing alittle lateron. But 
they are more in the style of Thomas Norton, 
part-writer of Gorboduc, 1565, and translator of 
several of the Psalms in the version of 1562. 
If they be his they have been overlooked by bio- 
graphers and bibliographers : — 


“ Dering, in earthly life thy heauenly voice did teach 
The ruth of sinnes, the trueth of endlesse grace : 
And with thy voyce thy life conspired to preache 
The praise of God with longing to embrace 

The sweete delights wherein his Sainctes abound : 
O blessed Organ of so noble sound. 

“When thou didst cry repentaunt griefe for sinne, 
When with inspired breath from ghoste diuine 
Thy mouth powrd forth what heart did feele within 
Thy deepe desire to drawe men to incline 

Their listening soules vnto the healthfall worde : 
O happie they that turnd vnto the Lord. 

“ And when thou didst his mercie sweete proclaime, 
And didst with thankfull and delitefull voyce 
Set foorth the honour of his sauing name, 

To quench dispaire and make the heart reioyce : 
O happie hearers of so ioyfull newes, 
Vnhappie wretches that such ioyes refuse. 

“ O happie thou and all that shall with thee 
Well followe Him that ledde and is the waye : 
They followe well whom Hee hath blest to see 
The path and trust, the guide that cannot stray. 

Oh well he liued whom God did so apply : 
Oh well hee dyed that liues eternallie. 

“ Wee thanke our God for thee and for thy life, 

‘ And for the good that he by thee hath wrought, 
Thy speech thy trauaile in his seruice rife, 

Thy writings left whereby wee stil be taught. 
And in thy death Gods holy name be blest : 
O blessed dead that in the Lord doe rest. 


W. Carew Haztirr. 


Eprtarn In Lancrorp BERKSHIRE.— 


The following which I recently copied 


| never appeared i in print. 


let in this church, has, I think, 
For its quaintness and 


from a mural ta 


| simplicity it seems deserving of notice : — 


the body of the, volume, substituted for it, some | 


person having inserted in exact facsimile of print at 
the foot of it the words, 


“Printed in the year | 


«“ Within this little howse three Howses lye, 
John Howse, James Howse, the short-liv’d twins, and I 
Anne, of John Howse once the endeared wife, 
Who lost mine own to give those babes their life. 
We three, though dead, yet speak, and put in mind 
The husband, father, whom we left behind, 
That we wer howses only, made of clay, 
And call’d for could no longer with him stay ; 


* Edward Dering died June 26, 1576. 
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But wer layd here to take our rest and ease, 
By death, who taketh whom and where he please. 
A.D. 1691.” 
Henry T. Rimey. 


Fitts: Fiti-norse. — It is perhaps worth | 
noting that the words fills (in Troilus and Cressida, | 
Act IIL. Se. 2) and jill-horse (in the Merchant of | 
Venice, Act IL. Se. 2), are mere corruptions of | 
thills and thill-horse. The thills are the shafts of a 
wagzgon, and the thill-horse the shaft-horse; see 
Wright's Provincial Dictionary, which gives, be- 
sides these, the words thiller (a shaft-horse), thill- 
hanks, and thiltugs—the two latter referring to the 
leather thongs and chains attached to the collar 
of a shaft-horse. Compare — 

“ He sent for lance-wood to make the thills,” &c. 
O. W. Holmes, The Wonderful One-hoss Shay. 

The A.-S. thill means, a beam, a plank ; thillian | 
is, to plank, to floor; and thilling is, planking, 
flooring. Since ¢h in Saxon becomes d in German, 
we have here the German diele, a plank, a deal- 
board ; and dielen (verb), to plank, floor. 

Watrer W. SKEAt. 


Queries. 


GLOSSARIAL QUERIES. 


Will any of your correspondents who are more 
learned in ancient monastic dress than I am kindly 
elucidate the words italicised in the following 
extract ? — 

“Quod secundum .... . . singuli fratres recipiant de 
camera tunicam spissam et tenuem, pelliceas et pedules, 
stamina et femorulia, caligas spissas et tenues; froccum 
vero et cucullam semel quilibet ad minus recipiet per 
annum, jornalia calceamenta infra annum et dimidium 
semel recipiant, et infra quinque annos botas fultratas, 
paria langellorum in quarto anno ad minus recipiant. 
Penule sint agninx, catuline,” &c. &e. 

And with regard to agricultural terms used in 
the thirteenth century, what is this ? — 

“Et de predicto campo possunt inhokari quolibet se- 


cundo anno quadraginta acre et valet inde commodum 
eo anno decem solidos,” 


In an extent of the manor of King’s Barton, in | 
Gloucestershire, temp. Henry III., I meet with the 
following peculiar expressions, which I cannot at 
all explain, neither does any glossary or dictionary | 
appear to help me in the slightest degree: — —~ | 

“Walterus Menske tenet dimidiam virgatam terre de 
antiqua tenura, reddendo inde octo solidos, unam galli- 
nam ad Natale de pretio unius denarii, et in vigilia 
Beati Johannis Baptiste de Wivenesweddinge, et valet | 
obolum,” 

“ Johannes Crabbe tenet unum quarterium terrz de an- 
tiqua tenura, reddendo inde quatuor solidos, et unam 
gallinam ad Natale Domini de pretio unius denarii et 
Wiveneweddinge, et valet obolum,.” 

“Et debet quoddam Wiveneweddinge in vigilia Beati 
Johannis Baptiste, et valet obolum, et dabit unam galli- | 
nam ad Natale Domini de pretio unius denarii, et propter 


illam gallinam consueverunt habere de bosco domini regis 
unam summam bosci que vocatur dayesem.” 
“Ttem debet dicta dimidia virgata terre per annum 


| octo denarios de redditu assiso qui vocatur huntenesel- 
” 


If any of your correspondents are able to explain 
these words, and to give other instances of their 


| use, I should feel much indebted to them. 


Also, what is a “lundinarius,” as a tenant of 
land; and the “lundinarium” which he holds ? 

In an extent of the manor of Chircham, in 
Gloucestershire, the land is thus classified : — 

1. “Holders of virgates. 2. Penilond ad vitam et ad 
voluntatem domini. 3. Med’. 4. Honilond. 5. Consue- 
tudinarii, 6. Lundinarii, 7. Coterelli.” 

What is No. 2, “penilond”? Ihave found the 
word used as late as the reign of Elizabeth. 
“Hlonilond” explains itself. It is land which 
pays rent in so many lagene mellis; but “ peni- 
lond ” must mean something more than land which 
pays rent in money or pence. 

‘While on the subject of glossary words, may I 
suggest that the numerous terms which I know, 
from a tolerably wide experience, your readers 
must constantly meet with in medizeval literature, 
and which need explanation, be sent to “N. & Q.” 
They will be acceptable to many readers, and they 
will form a vanilla supplement to the glossaries 
and dictionaries in common use, which, though 
very useful, are far from being exhaustive. Du- 
cange and Spelman are now sadly behind the age, 
but their defects may be remedied to a certain 
extent by judicious cooperation on the part of 
your correspondents. W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, S. 


ILLUMINATED MISSAL. 


I have three leaves of what must have been a 
very beautifully illuminated missal, or Book of 
Hours; and I should be glad if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” could help me to identify them with 
the original work to which they belonged. The 
subjects are, St. Catherine, St. Adrian, and the 
Adoration of the Magi. But I will endeavour to 


| describe one of them, and take St. Catherine for 


the purpose. 
The size of the vellum page is 9x6} inches; 


| the size of the picture, 43x33 inches. The saint 


is represented crowned, and with a golden nimbus; 


| holding in her right hand a sword, whose point rests 
| on the floor: at her left foot, a broken wheel; and 


the head and shoulders of a prostrate male figure, 
partially concealed by her robe, which is purple 


| semée with golden stars, and lined with ermine. 


On her right side an angel, kneeling, holds a palm 
branch in the right hand. A circular canopy over 
the saint’s head; and the walls of the apartment 
are ornamented with a mosaic pattern in diamonds 
and Gothic panelling. There is a broad space 
underneath the picture, half of which is filled 
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with the capital letter C, illuminated: the design 

consisting of branches of trefoil, purple on gold 

ground. The remainder is filled with the com- 

mencement of what, I suppose, must be called a 

hymn to the virgin saint. The letters are Old 
lish : — 


[In Memoria de Sancta KATHERINA. 
[ Black] Aude, virgo 


On the reverse of the page : — 
* Quam refulsit lux diuina 
Ter quaternis noctibus 
Gaude nam tua doctrina 
Phylosophos a ruina 
Traxit ab erroribus 
Gaude quia meruisti 
Confortari voce xpristi 
Post preces diuinitus 
Gaude que lac emisisti 
Quia virgo permansisti 
In corde radicitus 
Gaude tandem coronata 
Et in syna venerata 
Olei stillamine 
Esto nostra advocata 
Apud deum virgo grata.” 
The initial Gs are illuminated, and after each 
line, except the first and third, there is a smail 
oblong space illuminated also. 

The margins of the page around the principal 
subject are covered with an arabesque pattern, 
consisting of foliage and flowers, in purple, green, 
and gold. In the upper corner, on the right hand, 
sits a golden pheasant or macaw: lower down, a 
human figure, issuing from a flower, with a hand- 
bell in each uplifted hand. At the bottom, a non- 
descript bird sits with a mouse in its claw; and 
at the opposite side, a figure composed of the 
upper part of a man’s body, with what seems to 
be some kind of musical instrument in his hand, 
and the hind part of a deer. 

The whole is extremely well executed, and rich 
in gold and colours. The designs in all three are 
varied, but are equally quaint and beautiful. 

Can they be portions of the Hore “in usu 
Sarum” ? W. W.S. 


WILLIAM PRESTON, M.R.LA. 


Mr. Preston was a man of great literary attain- 
ments, and is remembered as the author of Poeti- 
cal Works (2 vols. 8vo, Dublin, 1793) and other 
publications. In Whitelaw and Walsh’s History 
of the City of Dublin (1818), vol. ii. pp. 1210-12, 
there may be found a brief but interesting bio- 
graphical sketch, from which I make the following 
extract : 

“He left behind him unpublished plays, poems, and 
letters, comprising a correspondence with some of the 
most eminent characters of his day both in England and 
Ireland, Two years after his death { which occurred in 
January, 1807] proposals were printed to publish the 
poems | which appeared in an 8vo volume, Dublin, 1809, 
under the title of Posthumous Poems |, to which were to be 


— a copious account of his life, and a critique on 
his writings; the life and critique were omitted, and we 
believe the present Sketch is the only biographical notice 
of this excellent scholar published since his death in 
[ Dublin ] his native city.” 

Preston was a distinguished dramatic writer, his 
drama, called Democratic Rage, and founded on 
the events of the French Revolution, having 
proved most successful: he was likewise a prin- 
cipal contributor to a work well known in its day, 
entitled Pranceriana, of which (as I may here take 
the opportunity of noting for the information of 
those who are curious in such matters) he wrote 
Nos. 16, 24, 25, 29, 31, and 33; and several able 
essays by him were printed in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. In short, his mind was 
highly cultivated and richly stored with Grecian 
and Roman literature. Probably there was not a 
more elegant or accurate classical scholar in the 
United Kingdom ; while to this was added an ex- 
tensive knowledge of modern languages, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the poets and writers 
of his own and other countries. Is it not strange, 
then, that I cannot find any account of him and 
his writings in Wills’ Lives of Illustrious and Dis- 
tinguished Irishmen, though some who, at least in 
my opinion, were not his equals, have been very 
properly admitted into that trustworthy and use- 
ul publication P 

Has any biographical notice of William Preston 
a “~ in print since the publication of Messrs. 
Whitelaw and Walsh’s History? and if so, where 
may I find it? * Ifno such notice has been pub- 
lished, I would suggest the propriety of speedily 
filling up this blank in the biographical literature 
of Ireland. I am also very anxious to know what 
has been the fate of the letters referred to in the 
extract I have given; as I feel assured that if 
extant, and not in print, many interesting par- 
ticulars would be brought to light by their publi- 
cation. ABHBA. 


Avyonymovs.—I should be glad to know who 
was the compiler of The Anniversary Calendar, 
Natal Book, and Universal Mirror, 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, Wm. Kidd, 1832. 
Harrison. 

Rockmount, Isle of Man. 

“Tae Barrie or THE Tootu-ricxs.”—Is this 
the name of an old play, or an event in politics ? 
Can any one enlighten me ? 
DE PEVERELL. 

VENERABLE Bepe.—The Church of Rome 
appears to keep Oct. 29, instead of May 27 (as is 
directed in the Calendar of the Church of Eng- 
land), in memory of this eminent man, whose holy 
life and learned works have made “Jarrow ” 


{* There is a short biographical notice of William Pres- 
ton in the Dublin University Magazine, xlvi. 146.—Eb. | 
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famous. Will any of your correspondents give 
the reason for this discrepancy in the observance 
of the two Churches in reference to this point ? 

. H. A. 


Prince Ferprxanp or Brunswick.—Mention 
is made by your correspondent Sir Henry Ettis 
(3° 8. x. 292), of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
about him? The anecdote quoted from Mrs. 
Bank’s MSS. gives no date. A picture of the 
prince is in this house, and I shall be grateful to 
anyone who will tell me who he was, and what he 
did. L, A. M. 

Hedingham Castle. 

Campsett’s “ Honentrxven.” — The peculiar 
metre of this piece is, of course, known to your 
readers. Three lines rhyme together in each 
stanza, and then the fourth lines of all the stanzas 


seem intended to rhyme together. The terminat- | 


ing sound of these fourth lines is shown by that 
of the first stanza : — 

“ Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 
Now the only stanza of which the above descrip- 


tion does not hold, is the last: the fourth line of 


which runs — 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre.” 


I have heard it maintained by a critic of great | 


literary eminence, that Campbell meant the last 
word to be prenounced “sépulchry,” and not 
“sépulcher,” as it is ordinarily spoken. I would 
ask, therefore, if such a pronunciation was ever 
in vogue+in the north country or elsewhere? or 
if there is any authority, besides this poem, for 


supposing that Campbell so pronounced the word? | 


Certainly the ear demands a sound corresponding 
to that of the other fourth lines: so much so, that 
I have seen this line sometimes absurdly printed : 


“ Shall be a soldier’s cemetery.” 
G. R. K. 
Curistcnvrcn, Oxrorp. — How and when did 
this college become possessed of the rectorial tithes 
of the parish of Myfod and several adjoining 
parishes in Montgomeryshire ? Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon does not give the information. M. C. J. 


Joun CiLark, author of The Tuscan Astronomer, 
a Drama. 1850 (printed by Brown, St. James's 


Square, Edinburgh) ; The Tournament; Glancesat | 


Character. Can any of your readers in Edinburgh 


give me any information regarding this Scotch | 
R, IL. 


poet and his works? 


Tue Comet or 1811. —Such of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” as remember the comet of 1811 will 
probably own that in splendour and magnificence 
it far exceeded any which has since appeared. I 
will be glad to be informed at what previous 
period it was visible; 7. e. what is the length of 
its periodic revolution? There is a full account 
of comets in the last edition of the Excyclopedia 


4 


| Britannica (voce “ Astronomy”), but so far as I 

can observe, it says nothing on the subject of my 

query. 
Edinburgh. 


Corse.—What does this word signify in the 
| following lines by Grahame ? — 

“ Nature gives a parting smile— 
As yet the blue-bells linger on the sod 


That copse the sheepfold ring.” 
W. R. Tate. 


A Dieuton Query.— Who was the original 
| of a coloured print representing a somewhat 
| portly Quaker gentleman, holding in one hand a 
small parcel of bills—“ drawn, etch*, & pub* by 
Rich* Dighton, 1820. London, Pub* by Tho* 
| McLean, 26, Haymarket, 1824” — Legend : 
| “They'll be done, we are obliged to thee” ? 

Sr. Tuo. 


| 
| 


Philadelphia. 


Joun Epwarps, D_D., has an article devoted to 
him in Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, vol. v. 
| p- 543, London, 1793. Dr. K. says in the article: 
| “ We solicited information concerning him through the 
| medium of the Gentleman’s Mogazine. The consequence 
| of this was, our being favoured by an anonymous bene- 
| factor with a manuscript life of him.” 
| And in the Preface, in the enumeration of his 
| serviceable correspondents, Dr. Kippis specifies 
| “an anonymous benefactor,’ wont have reason 
to believe to be a person of very high rank in the 
| Church.” Who was this clerical correspondent ? 
and is the manuscript life of Dr. Edwards still 
extant and accessible ? D.C. A. A. 


| Frenca Booxs on Enetanp. — What French 
| books have been lately written on England ? 
| Which are the best, and by whom published ; and 
| have any of them been translated into English ? 
ENQUIRER. 


Danret Grrtox.—At the end of the last century, 
/or the beginning of the present, this gentleman 
| published a small volume entitled The New and 

Complete Pigeon Fancyer. He is described in it 

as “ Daniel Girton, Esq. of the county of Bucks.” 
| Can any reader inform me of any biographical par- 
| ticulars relative to him ? G. W. J. 


From Tennyson: Grig=GRASsHOPPER ? 
| The following line occurs in “the Brook :” — 


“ High-elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass.” 


_ Of course it is grasshoppers that are here spoken of. 
| Is the word grig a provincial term for the insect ? 
| If so, where is it in use? I do not find it thus 
| quoted in dictionaries. Grig is the common term 
| for young eels, and it is from their lively wrig- 
| gling movements that the simile “as merry as a 

grig”’ is commonly supposed to have originated. 

That the phrase was originally “as merry as a 
| Greek:” seems so absurd a notion that one is 
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surprised to find it gravely entertained by Richard- 
son. The familiar proverbs and similes of daily | 
life originate with the common people, who now | 
know little enough, and formerly knew nothing, 
of the Greeks and their dispositions. Richardson 
refers his readers to Nares as favouring the sub- 
stitution of Greek for grig; but the quotations 
which Nares brings forward in support of this 
theory really tell against it, for they are all pas- 
sages in which there is a play upon the word 
Greek as if it should be pronounced grig, after the 
fushion of that wretched punning which passed 
for wit among our Elizabethan ancestors. 

If grig be really a provincial term for grasshop- 
per, the aptness of the simile, ‘‘as merry as a 
grig,” becomes at once evident; for nothing can 
be more suggestive of joyousness than this insect’s | 

JAYDEE. | 


_ swift leaps and lively chirp. 
| horns, 


Gypstrs.—A writer in the late number of the | 
Atlantic Monthly maintains this people to be not 
of Asiatic but of European origin, while assenting 
to the similarity of the Rommany, Hindoo, and 
Sanscrit languages, as well as of the complexions, 
dispositions, and habits of the peoples. He as- 
serts their origin to be Bohemian, of the three 
bodies of Hussites, called on the death of John 
Ziska or Tschisika, “the orphans,” or orphan 
children of Ziska; and that through a clumsy 
pronouncing of “ Tschischkta,” the name “Gypsy ” 
1s found. What answer will Borrow give ? 

Sern Walt. 


Inscription at Cuampéry.—I read in The 
Churchman of Oct. 25, 1866, as follows : — 


“Over the church door (at Champéry) is the following 
curious inscription — a sort of puzzle : — 


“Quod an tris dul pa 
guis ti cedine vit 
Hoe san Chris mul la.” 


This appears to me to represent two imperfect 
hexameters, thus : — 


“Quod [— —] anguis tristi dulcedine pavit, 
Hoc [— —] sanguis Christi mulcedine lavit.” 


f 


If my solution be correct, what are the missing 
syllables? And if it be not correct, what other 
solution is there? It will be noticed that the | 
middle term (so to speak) does not occur in the 
first column, which is a doublet and not a triplet. | 
A. J. M. 


Kryes’ CHAPLAINS oF THE 
Famity: tHe Lorps Sprrirvan AnD TEMPORAL, 
ETtc.—Are there any privileges attached to these 
chaplains? What are the advantages in being 
chaplain to a nobleman? Have they any addi- 
tion to their robes or vestments as a mark of | 
honour? The number appointed is limited by | 
Act of Parliament, and varies with the rank of | 
the peer. QU ERENS. 


oF A CATHEDRAL.— 
“A set of Madrigals and Pastorals of 3, 4, 5, and 6 
= apt for violls and voices: newly composed, Francis 
ilkington, Bachelar of Musicke and Lutenist and Chaun- 
ter of the Cathedral in Chester.” 
What is the meaning of Lutenist? What was 
his office ? JOSEPHTS. 


“MurRDER WILL ovt.” —Is not Chaucer the 
author of this phrase? In his “ Nonnes Preestes 
Tale ” is the line — 

“Mordre wol out, that see we day by day.” 


Is an earlier instance known ? 
W. H. 


Rovrrer’s HALrrEnce. 

“ Routier, who had coined for Charles and James II., 
being a Jacobite, made King William’s halfpence so that 
the back part of the head represented a satyr’s face with 
For this he was turned out of his office, and going 
to France, was employed in the French Mint.”—London 
Magazine, June, 1737, p. 309. 

Is the above true, and if so, are any of the half- 
pence in question now extant ? 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 


Mary Sermovur: E. Busuet.—Strype and 
Lodge state that this daughter of Queen Catherine 
Parr by Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord Sudeley, died 
young; but Miss Strickland says that this Mary 
Seymour married and had a dalighter by Sir Ed- 
ward Bushel. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me who was this Sir E. Bushel, and where 
he resided or died ? G. W.J. 


Tae Star Coamper.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to any cases in the Star Chamber? I 
have consulted Rushworth, Archeologia, the 
Harl. and Lansd. MSS., Hudson, Lambard, 
Crumpton, State Trials, Rawlinson’s MSS., 
Crookes’ Reports, and the Domestic Calendars at 
the State Paper Office. I cannot meet with F. 
Tate’s book on the Star Chamber. 

Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 


Scuwapacne Scurirt.—What modification of 
the German alphabet is it which is designated 
“Schwabache Schrift”? I find from the map 
that “Schwabach” is a small town in Bavaria. 

C. Q. R. M. 


Sunpry Querres.—Can any of your readers 
help me to information on the following matters ? 

1. What was the date of the plague of Orcho- 
menos ? 

2. In what work of Cicero does this passage 
occur?—“ Ut illud quo vescatur Deum esse 
putet.” 

3. The passage in a writing of Philo in which 
he seems to name Buddha. 

4, What “collection ” is alluded to in the fol- 
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lowing remark, which I have met with in a 
number of the late Revue Germanique ? — 

“ Martial avait édité une collection de Xenies qui existe 
encore, et qui dans l’édition la plus récente (celle de 
Teubner) remplit quatorze pages.” 


C. 
Aveust WaLBanck. — I have a manuscript by 
this name, dated 1666. Who was he? G. 


Wittiams, Warter-corour Paryter.—I am 

ssessed of a large water-colour drawing, 30 inches 

y 24, representing a mountainous scene with 
a rocky waterfall. It is painted with great free- 

dom, and in a low tone of colour. It bears the 

name of “ Williams, 1802." Who was he, and 
where did he paint ? G. H. or 8. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Eartrest Cuvrcn Brrrars.— Upon 

what spot is it supposed to have been erected ? 
BEDE. 

[Without accepting all the ancient historical notices 
of Glastonbury, there can be no doubt that one of the 
earliest—if not the first—Christian church was erected on 
that memorable spot. It is but reasonable to suppose, 
that where the voice of tradition has been strong, un- 
varying, and continued, it contains at least the outlines 
of truth, Many of our early historians speak of the 


church of Glastonbury as the first that was erected in | 


Britain: hence we frequently find it called “The first 


land of God”; “the first land of saints in England”; | 


“the beginning and fountain of all religion in England”; 
“the tomb of the saints”; “the mother of saints”; “the 
church founded and built by our Lord’s disciples,” &c. 
Southey thinks that this tradition is deserving of credit, 
because it was not contradicted in those ages when other 
churches would have found it profitable to advance a 
similar pretension. 

The first temples in which the Saviour was worshipped 
were humble, as were his first worshippers. They had 
probably few pretensions to architectural merit, and were 
very inferior to the magnificent structures which rapidly 


arose in the principal cities as’ soon as Christianity had | 


become the religion of the empire. Sir Henry Spelman, 


in his Concilia Britannici, 1639, i, 11, has given an en- | 


graving of the Glastonbury church, as he collected it from 
a plate which was fixed in a pillar of the new church, 
and preserved after the demolition of that monastery. It 


is also engraved in Sammes’s Antiquities of Ancient Bri- | 


tain, fol. 1676, p. 213; in Phelps’s Somersetshire, pt. i. 
p- 40; in Scenes and Sketches from English History, 
p. 514; and m The Evangelical Register for Feb. 1839, 
p. 48. The length of it was sixty feet, the breadth 
twenty-six. The walls (according to Malmesbury) were 
made of twigs wended and twisted together, after the 
ancient custom in wlich kings’ palaces were built, Pro- 
fessor Willis, in The Architectural History of Glastonbury 


tions of this church collected by William of Malmesbury, 
remarks, that “one fact can be certainly derived from 
them, namely, that there existed on the spot which is the 
scene of the tale, a structure of twisted rods or hurdles, 
which was believed to have been built as a Christian 
oratory, and reported to be the earliest church erected in 
Britain. Also, that it especially bore the name of Vetusta 
Ecclesia, the ‘Old Church,’ and was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, To show the veneration in which the 
structure itself was held, the chronicler records, that 
‘according to the traditions of the fathers, St. Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York, clothed the Old Church, which be- 
fore was made of intertwined rods, with boards, and 
covered it with lead from the top to the bottom.’ ” | 


Deanery or Curist1anity.—I observe 
in a local newspaper that the clergy of Exeter 
are accustomed to style themselves as of “the 
Rural Deanery of Christianity.” Will you, or 
any of your correspondents, explain this title ? 

LAYMAN. 

{The Christianitatis Decanus was the Dean who pre- 
sided over the clergy of a particular district. “Chris- 
tianitatis Decanus, qui in suo districtu preest Christia~ 
nitati. Philippus, Decanus Christianitatis Stampensis 
{d@’Etampes]. “ Vocato ad hoc Decano Chr‘stianitatis 
loci.” (Du Cange, 1842.) Hence, the Dean of Chris- 
tianity and Rural or Urban Dean, is one and the same 
officer, who formerly had a district of ten churches in 
the country or city, within which he exercised a 
jurisdiction of great advantage to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. “The men of this dignity,” says Bishop Ken- 
nett, “were also called Archipresbyteri, because they had 
a superintendence or primacy over all their college of 
canonical priests ; and were likewise called Decani Chris- 
tianitatis, because their chapters were Courts of Chris- 
tianity, or ecclesiastical judicatures, wherein they censured 
their offending brethren, and maintained the discipline of 
the church within their own precincts. But now both 
these titles of Archpresbyter and Dean of Christianity 
were equally, and indeed more commonly, attributed to 
the Urban or Rural Deans, . . . . The antiquity of these 
Deans of Christianity was much greater, and their office 
more honourable, than that of Archdeacons, who were at 
first employed by the Bishops in more servile duties, and 
always in subservience to the Urban or Rural Deans, to 
whom they were as much inferior as their order of deacon 
was to that of priest."—Parochial Antiquities, edit. 1695, 
pp- 635-639. Consult also Dansey’s valuable work, Hore 
Decanice Rurales, 2 vols. 4to, 1844, passim.] 


True Waeat.—There is, in the parish of Leo- 
minster, a payment of the nature of tithe, which 
is known as trug wheat — truga frumenti. What 
is the meaning and derivation of the word trug ? 

A. J. M. 

[ Blount, in his Law Dictionary, fol. 1717, has given 
the following explanation of this word : “ Truc, or True- 
corn. ‘Tres Trug frumenti vel avenz faciunt 2 bushels 


Abbey, p. 5, 8vc, 1866, after narrating the early tradi- | infra Prebendam de Hunderton in ecclesia Heref.’ MS, 
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de temp. Edw. III, In the Black Book of Hereford we 
find truga frumenti for that measure of wheat; and at 
Lempster [Leominster] at this day the vicar has trug- 
corn allowed him for officiating at some chapels of ease 
(as Stoke and Docklow) within that parish. Haply it 
may come from the Saxon Treg, which signifies a great 
hollow vessel or trough.” This payment is now trans- 
ferred to the incumbent of those churches. | 


Qvoratioy.—I should be obliged to any one of 
your readers who would furnish me with the re- 
ference to the following lines in the original :— 

“ One half his prayer with Jove did favour find, 
The other half he whistled down the wind.” 

I have an impression that they are in the 

/Eneid, and that this English version is in one of 
- Scott’s novels. But I may be mistaken. C. B. 

[A similar idea appears both in Homer and Virgil: in 
Homer, Ji. xvi. 250, when Achilles had prayed to 
Jupiter : 

“TS 5° Erepov piv Marijp, Erepov 8° dvévevae.” 

[* To him Jove granted part, and part denied.” } 
™ Again in Virgil, neid, xi. 794, when Arruns had 
prayed to Apollo: 

“ Audiit, et voti Phoebus succedere partem 

Mente dedit, partem volucres dispersit in auras.” 

[* Phebus heard, and granted a part of the prayer; 
but a part he scattered to the winds.”) 

Scott (Waverley, chap, xliii.), when quoting these lines 
from Virgil, says : 

“ When the Baron of Bradwardine afterwards men- 
tioned this adieu of the Chevalier, he never failed to re- 
peat, in a melancholy tone,— 

* Audiit, et voti Phoebus succedere partem 

Mente dedit, partem volucres dispersit in auras,’— 


which, as he added, ‘ is weel rendered into English metre | 


by my friend Bangour : 
* Ae half the prayer wi’ Pheebus grace did find, 
The t’other half he whistled down the wind.’ ”] 


Replies. 


A BISHOP AND PHYSICIAN WANTED. 
ix. 72, 204.) 

I think the Bishop is Warburton, who, in his 
attempt to prove the Asinus Aureus a moral and 
religious allegory, says : — 

“Lucius makes a choice very different from that of 
Hercules, He gives a loose to his vicious appetite for 


pleasure and magic, and the crimes into which they lead 
him soon end in his transformation to a brute.” 


On this is the following note : — , 


“He had promised to observe Byrrhxna’s monitions, | 


and to return to her again: but a circumstance of im- 
moderate mirth intervening, he found in himself a more 
than ordinary aversion to keep his word. Ad hae ego 


Sormidans et procul perhorrescens ipsam domum ejus, &e. 


This is a fine circumstance, nothing being so great an 
enemy to modesty and chastity (figured in the person of 
Byrrhena) as immoderate mirth.”— Divine Legation, 
b. ii. s.4, vol. i. p. 309, ed. 1755. 

Anyone reading this, and not having read Apu- 
leius, would — that Lucius had indulged in 
| immoderate mirth. I will state the facts as briefly 

as is respectful in trying to show that so great a 
writer as Warburton is wrong. Byrrhena is a 

lady of good position, who has invited Lucius to 

become her guest. His curiosity about magic, 
| and his attachment to Fotis, induce him to prefer 
| the mean accommodation at Milo’s. Byrrhena 
warns him against the magical practices of Milo’s 
wife Pamphila. I have nothing to say to Byr- 
rhena’s disadvantage; but she is hardly the per- 
sonification of modesty and chastity, considering 
the free stories told at her table, where Lucius 
| gets so elevated as to mistake three wine-bags for 

robbers, and that he has resisted and killed them. 
| For this he is tried with the utmost solemnity 
before the whole city and condemned to torture 
| and death. His sufferings are real to himself, but 
| comic to the audience, like Keely’s in 7wice Killed. 
| On being forced to-uncover the corpses, he sees 
| 


the joke, and does not like it or laugh at it; nor 
does he recover his spirits when the magistrates 
offer him honours and a statue for his services at 
the anniversary of the god of Mirth. Even at 
night he is sorrowful, and though he treats Fotis 
lovingly, he does not laugh. 

The whole of the passage partly cited by War- 

burton is: — 

“ Et ecce quidam intro currens famulus, ‘ rogat te,’ ait, 
| parens Byrrhena, et convivii, cui tu sero desponderas, 
| jam appropinquantis admonet.’ Ad hee ego formidans 
et procul perhorrescens etiam ipsam domum ejus, ‘quam 
vellem,’ inquam, ‘ parens jussis tuis obsequium commodare 
si per fidem liceret id facere. Hospes enim meus Milo, 
per hodierni diei presentissimum numen adjurans effecit, 
ut ejus hodierne ccene pignerarer: nee ipse discedit nec 
me digredi patitur.’”—Lib. iii. tom. i. p. 186, ed. Paris, 
1787, 

His dislike to Byrrhrena may be accounted for 
by his belief that she was cognizant of the cruel 
| practical joke. For this he had good reasons, as 
on parting the evening before, she said : 

*Solennis dies a primis cunabulis hujus urbis condite 
| erastinus advenit, quo die soli mortalium sanctissimum 
Deum Risum hilari atque gaudiali ritu propitiamus. 
Hune tua presentia nobis efficies gratiorem. Atque 
utinam aliquid de proprio lepore letificum honorando Veo 
comminiscaris, quo magis pleniusque tanto numini lite- 
mus,” —Jd, lib. ii. p. 138. 

I do not complain of Warburton for trying to 
squeeze a clumsy allegory out of what is perhaps 
the most charming fiction of antiquity; but he 
must have read it very carelessiy 1° he thought 
Lucius guilty of immoderate mirth. So far as 
this example goes, we may laugh heartily without 
fear of making ourselves asses FITZMOPKINS. 


Garrick Club. 


| 
‘ 
+ 
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MAY FAIR: THE NEW WELLS, 
(3" S, x. 291.) 


Whilst uniting with A. A. in the desire to 
ascertain the date of the ultimate suppression of 
May Fair (see 3"¢ S, x. 291), I wish = to learn 
the period of its revival after the suppression in 
1709. John Carter, the antiquary, who contri- 
buted to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1816 a 
very interesting account of the fair as he remem- 
bered it in the height of its attraction, fifty years 
earlier (which is quoted at considerable length by 
Hone, Every-day Book, i. 572), stated that its 
final suppression was procured by the then late 
Lord Coventry (who died in 1809) soon after 
he came to reside in Piccadilly, in the house 
(No. 106) at the corner of Engine Street. Mr. 
Peter Cunningham (Handbook for London, sub. 
voce “ Piccadilly,”’) informs us that his lordship 
purchased that house in 1764. 

Besides the above dates, I should like also to 
elicit some information concerning a particular 
establishment in May Fair. Towards the middle 
of the last century, the fashion of frequenting 
mineral springs or wells was at its height; and 
to meet the demand which consequently arose, 
many places of entertainment were opened, under 
the designation of “ Wells,” in the suburbs of 
London. One of these was called “The New 
Wells in May Fair.” I find, in the London 
Daily Post and General Advertiser of Saturday, 
December 17, 1743, the following advertisement 
relating to it : — 

“ MAY-FAIR. 


At the New We tts in May-Fair, on Monday next will 
be perform’d 

Several New Exercises of Rope-Dancing, Tumbling, 

Vaulting, and Equilibres. 

Rope-dancing by Mons. Janno, Mons. Movire, and 
Mr. Hough. Dancing by Mr. Carney, Mrs. Jackson, the 
two Masters and Miss Granier, Miss Jones, Mr. Chettle, 
Mr. Hayes, and Mrs. Hough. Several New Songs by 
Mr. Brett and Mr. Cunningham. With several New 
Equilibres by the Russia Boy, who performs several sur- 
prising New Ballances. And the diverting Performances 
of the famous Barn Mornris-DANCERs. 

To which will be added, Several new Scenes in Gro- 
tesque Characters, call’d 


Tue Saitor’s Procress; 
or 
The Humours of WavrrxG and Stepyey. 


The Character of Harlequin by Mr. Hayes ; Columbine, 
Mrs. Hough ; Squire Noodle, Mr. Chettle ; Lolpoop, Mr. 
Hough ; Sailors by Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Carney, and 
Mons. Granier; Stepney Landlady, Mrs. Doublechalk ; 
Miss Brazen, Miss Jones; Miss Loveit, Miss Smith; 
Miss Dawdle, Miss Evans. 

The whole to conclude with a diverting Dance, call’d 
Tue Humours or THe Times. 


To begin every Evening at Half an Hour after Five 
o’Clock. 


*,* Every One to pay a Shilling at the Door and take 
a Ticket, which Ticket will be taken for a Shilling in the 
| Reckoning. 
| _ Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Bar of the 
Wells.” 

The names of some of the performers in this 
advertisement are likewise to be found in the 
Sadler’s Wells announcements of the same period. 

Can any of your readers say in what part of 
May Fair “The New Wells” was situated ? when 
it was opened, and when closed ? 

I am informed that a well, supplied by a spring, 
formerly existed behind the publichouse at the 
corner of Curzon and Clarges streets, called “The 
York Arms,” and that it has been filled up within 
the present year; and also that a similar well is, 
| or was, to be found behind one of the houses in 
| Sun Court, but my informant does not know 
| whether these wells were of a mineral kind or not. 
| Carter says that the second story of the market- 
| house (in Shepherd’s Market) was used as a theatre 

during fair-time. Could this have been the 
theatre attached to the New Wells? I shall be 
glad of any information on the subject. 
W. H. Husk. 


“ PASSAGE OF AN APPARITION, 1665.” 
DEFOE’S “LIFE OF DUNCAN CAMPBELL,” 
GILBERT’S “ HISTORY OF CORNWALL.” 
MRS. BRAY’S “TRELAWNY OF TRELAWNE.” 


(1* i. 241.) 


It seems worthy of a “note” that any inquiry 
printed in the early part of the very first volume 
of “N. & Q.” should have remained unanswered 


| seventeen years. If you think it worthy of an- 


other, that an answer be now given, the following 
extract from my unfinished Life of Daniel Defoe 
is very much at the service of your readers. I 
have only to premise that Defoe was the author 
of a book published on April 30, 1720, entitled — 

“ The History of the Life and Adventures of Mr. Dun- 
can Campbell, a Gentleman who, tho’ Deaf and Dumb, 
writes down any Stranger’s Name at first Sight, with 
their future Contingencies of Fortune,” &c., &c. 

EXTRACT : — 

“On the 18th of June, 1720, there was published 
a pamphlet of two and a half sheets, entitled 
Campbell's Pacquet, for the Entertainment of 
Gentlemen and Ladies, Containing: I. Verses to 
Mr. Campbell, occasioned by the History of his 
Life and Adventures. By Mrs. Fowke, Mr. Phi- 
lips, &c. II. The Parallel, a Poem, comparing 
the Poetical Productions of Mr. Pope with the 
Prophetical Predictions of Mr. Campbell. By 
Capt. Stanhope. III. An Account of a most sur- 
prizing Apparition ; sent from Launceston in Corn- 
wall. Attested by the Rev. Mr. Ruddle, Minister 
there. London: Printed for T. Bickerton, at the 
Crown in Paternoster Row, 1720.’ 
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“Tt is only with the third section of this pam- | 
phlet that I have now to do. It occupies from 
pages 20 to 33 inclusive, and is headed : ‘A Re- 
markable Passage of an Apparition, 1665.’ There 
can be no more doubt that this was written by 
Defoe, than that he wrote the Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal; and although it has no reference to Camp- 
bell, yet I believe that, having solicited the poems, 
forming the first and second ye. in order to puff 
the sale of his Life, Campbell found them insuffi- 
cient to make a sixpenny pamphlet, and begged 
the manuscript of this Apparition from Defoe to | 
make up the deficiency.” * 


The following is a foot-note to the above : — 


“* Tn connection with Defoe’s ‘ Remarkable Passage 
of an Apparition, 1665,’ which first appeared in Duncan 
Campbell's Pacquet, and was afterward bound up with 
the second edition of our author's History of Campbell's 
Life, there is something of modern romance, not unin- 
teresting. It must have been near the time when the 
Apparition was published that some worthy, who was 
eal ecting literary matter relating to Launceston, tran- 
scribed the whole account into his common-place book or | 
notes; and the papers of such collector coming, many 
years afterward, into the hands of a reverend gentleman, 
were thought to be in Mr. Ruddle’s (as Defoe called him, 
or Dr. Ruddell’s as the transcriber called him,) own hand- 
writing. As such, the manuscript was lent to Mr. Cc. 8. 
Gilbert, and by him inserted in his History of Cornwall 
as an original and inedited document. On this * Re- 
markable Passage of an Apparition, 1665,’ as she saw it 
in Gilbert's work, Mrs. Bray founded her very graphic 
and interesting romance of Trelawny of Trelawne. After- 
wards she was surprised to find the story in the Appendix 
to the Life of Duncan Campbell (Talboy’s edition, Oxford, 
1840) ; and in her perplexity says, that if she had not | 

reviously known the circumstances, she ‘should have 
‘ancied it a fiction of Defoe himself, like the story of the 
Ghost of Mrs, Veal, prefixed to Drelincourt on Death.’ 
See her account of the matter in her General Preface to 
the first volume of the reprint, in series, of her novels and 
romances.” 


As the above was not written expressly as a | 
reply to the article in your first volume, I suggest 
that such of your readers as may feel interested, 
lay open that article to recal particulars that I 
have not alluded to. W. Lee. 


IVORY CARVING AT DIEPPE. 
S. x. 208.) 

There is nothing unusual in finding certain 
trades confined to certain districts. The woollen 
cloth manufacture long existed, and still main- 
tains its superiority, in the West of England over 
that of Yorkshire, which has greatly improved 
within the last half century. In Yorkshire, one 
place is the best for flannels, another for broad- 
cloth, another for waistcoat-pieces, and so on. In 
the manufacture of crape it passes several times 
between Yorkshire and Norwich in the different 
stages of the process, 

Grinling Gibbons is our greatest wood-carver, 


| village near the town. The population of —— 


and he has never been excelled. The carving of 
ivory is best done in Germany, Belgium, and 
Switzerland; but, as to mere mechanical skill, 
nothing yet done by Europeans approaches that of 
the Chinese. A perfect sphere of solid ivory 
will be cut by them so as to supply seven or eight 
interior hollow spheres, each ornamented with de- 
vices cut through the surfaces of each of these 
spheres by means of sharp crooked instruments. 
(Davis, Chinese, ii. 239, L. E. K.) 

But the Greeks, as in other fine arts, greatly ex- 
celled in the use of ivory. The statues veneered 
with it are lost to us;* they were found by Pau- 
sanius in the days of the Antonines. The remains 
in marble and bronze can give us no definite idea 
of this species of sculpture. Of the Jupiter at 
Olympia, generally described as the masterpiece 


| of Phidias, Pausanias says : — 


“The god made of gold and ivory is seated on a throne. 
On bis head is a crown representing an olive-branch. In 
his right hand he carries a Victory, also of gold and 
ivory, holding a wreath, and having a crown upon her 
head. In the left hand of the god isa sceptre shining 
with all sorts of metals. The bird placed on the summit 
of the sceptre is an eagle. The sandals of the god are of 
gold, and his mantle is also golden. The figures of vari- 
ous animals, and of all sorts of flowers, particularly lilies, 
are represented on it. The throne is a diversified assem- 
blage of gold, of precious stones, of ivory, and of ebony, 


| in which figures of all kinds are also worked in.”—YV. ii. 


Quatremere de Quincy has given a beautiful 
restoration of the Jupiter of Phidias from the 
descriptions of ancient writers and existing re- 
mains. Those who go to the temple, says Lucian, 
(De Sacrificiis) imagine that they see, not the 
gold extracted from the mines of Thessaly, or the 
ivory of the Indies, but the son himself of Saturn 
and Rheat that Phidias had caused to descend 


| from heaven. 


Livy says that it was forty feet in height 
(xxxvi. 5), and that Paulus A®milius, looking 
upon the Olympian Jupiter, was moved in his 
mind as if the god was present. Arrian (Zpist. 
i. 6) states that this chef-d'wuvre of art was such 
an object of curiosity that it was held as a cala- 
mity to die without having seen it. 

To descend, however, to Dieppe : the trinkets in 
gold, horn, and ivory are made at St. Nicolas, a 


was, in 1763, estimated at 21,000 by Expilly ; 
it was officially ascertained to be 16,016 in 1852, 
and is now reckoned to be 17,700, augmented 
by becoming of some repute as a watering-place. 
Fishing and navigation are the chief occupations 
of its inhabitants, both on the decline. Lace- 
making, formerly carried on to a considerable ex- 

* Winkelmann, however, has found a small head, a 
statue of eight inches, and a bas-relief, all our inheritance 
of Grecian art in ivory. 

+ The translation of mythology into common sense 


' means that the combination of Chronos and Rhea=the 


effluxion of time produced Jupiter=the atmosphere. 
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tent, has also declined. Indeed, the trinkets 
manufactured at Dieppe can only be sold because 
they are the products of manual labour reduced 
to the bare point of existence. These cannot be 
estimated as belonging to the fine arts. 
T. J. Buckton. 
Streatham Place, S. 


SEALS OF OFFICERS WHO PERISHED IN 
AFFGHANISTAN. 
S. x. 283.) 

In “N. & Q.” of Oct. 13 we published descrip- 
tions of five engraved stones, supposed to be seals 
of officers who perished in Atfchanistan, which 
had been transmitted to us from Simla by Major- 
General H. Cunningham and Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
with the view to their being identified and re- 
stored to the representatives of the officers in 
question. Thanks to the publicity given to the 
article in question by The Times and other jour- 
nals, we have the satisfaction of announcing that 
no less than four out of the five have been placed 
in proper keeping. 

No. 1 wasaseal belonging to Col. Griffiths of the 
Bengal Army, taken from him when a prisoner in 
the year 1842, and has been restored to that 
officer. 

No. 2 was the seal of Major-General Elphin- 
stone, who died a prisoner in Affghanistan. It has 
been placed in the hands of his nephew and repre- 
sentative Lord Elphinstone. 

No. 3 belonged to Ensign A. Delacombe Po- 
tenger, 5th Bengal Native Infantry, who was 
killed in the retreat from Kabul in 1842. It has 
been restored to his sisters. 

No. 5 belonged to Captain Daniel Shaw, 54th 
Bengal Native Infantry, who was killed at Boot- 
kahk, in the retreat from Kabul 1841-2, and has 
been restored to his brother. 

In conveying to General Cunningham and Mr. 
Bayley the earnest thanks of those whom they 
have gratified by the restoration of these in- 
teresting relics, We desire to give expression to 
our sense, and the sense, We are sure, of all who 
read these lines, of the kindly feeling and con- 
siderate sympathy which prompted those gentle- 
men to take the step which has led to this very 
satisfactory result. 


Evrmanasta (3' x. 368.)—In the above 
reference there appeared some lines, entitled 
“Euthanasia,” to which was appended a “ free 
translation” in Latin alcaics. Independently of 
two false quantities, which, as an old Etonian, I 
cannot pass over (the e in “superior” being made 
long, and the « in “ redwcente” short), I cannot 
think that the translator has very happily caught 


| the following, as being more nearly literal, and, 
| as it seems to me, in a more appropriate metre : 
“ EUTHANASIA.” 
Mystica subrisu que lux effulsit in illo, 
Quem pius, et moriens, irradiabat Amor, 
Ut dedit, instantis fati sibi conscia, Veris 
Pignora, non oculis aspicienda suis ? 
At fortasse anime, rumpenti claustra sepuleri, 
Vis ineat, qualem lumina nostra tenent, 
Qua, rediviva, velut radix, etiam hos hyacinthos, 
Et tecum, ut vigeant, ipsa videre queat. 
Ultra quod nobis licitum, tu querere noli ; 
Sat tibi, non dubia quod stabilita fide, 
Te letans manet illa, optate certa corone ; 
Tu sperans illam, si quoque mzesta, mane.” 


Lonervity: Hannan Cartweient x. 
244.)—The following is the information resulting 
from my numerous letters on the question of her 
alleged age. She says she was born in February, 
1766 ; that about 1799 she and her husband were 
with the Oxford militia in the Isle of Wight; 
that she saw two men of that regiment shot at 
some town in England, the name of which she 
forgets. 

The register of Bicester contains the following 
entry : 

“ Baptised, 1767, March 4th, Hannah, daughter of 

Thomas Baisley.” 
This unfortunately leaves the question, “Is she a 
centenarian,” unanswered ; but who candoubt that 
she has passed her hundredth year, when the 
improbability of her being baptized so soon as 
only four months after her birth is remembered ? 
She was married to Thomas Cartwright at Chin- 
ner, near Thame, on October 1, 1792, so says the 
register there. 

Can a small space be spared for the benefit of 
this poor woman, almost, if not altogether, a cen- 
tenarian? Mr. George Hutchings, surgeon, on 
May 17, 1865, wrote thus—“ Hannah Cartwright, 
aged ninety-nine, needs extra allowance of meat, 
and a pint of beer daily.” Surely there are some 
among the many readers of “ N. & Q.” who can 
and will enable this probable centenarian to pro- 
cure the extras named by the surgeon. Should 
they make me the medium of doing the old crea- 
ture so much good, I shall gladly acknowledge 
and faithfully remit to her whatever I may re- 
ceive. J. W. BaTcHELoR. 

Odiham. 

[If the identity of Hannah Baisley, baptized March 4, 
1767, with Hannah Cartwright, now living at Middle 
Cowley, be established, and the probability is great, she is 
clearly all but a centenarian. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt ; Hannah Cartwright is very aged, very destitute, and 
we sincerely trust Mr. Barcnetor’s endeavours to give 


effect to the suggestion which we ventured to make (ante, 
p. 244) “of securing some addition to the pittance on 


| which she contrives to exist,” may be successfully carried 


the spirit of the original ; and I venture to suggest | 


out.—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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Tax Princess (3" 8. x. 372.)—I 
cannot refer ‘AAveds to any contemporary authority | 
for the incident he mentions, but one may suppose 
that there is good authority for Miss Strickland’s 
statement, as in the monument erected in St. 
Thomas's church, Newport, to the memory of the 
unhappy Elizabeth by her Majesty the Queen, 
Baron Marochetti has reproduced the incident. 

The monument represents the princess lying on 
a mattress, her check resting on an open page of 
the Bible, bearing the words “Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 

There is an engraving, and I think full account 
of the monument in the Zllustrated News about 
the time it was completed, in 1856. 
ful inscription is, however, worth recording in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” It is— 

“To the Memory of the Princess Elizabeth, Daughter 
of Charles I., who died at Carisbrooke Castle on Sunday, 
September 8, 1650, and is interred beneath the Chancel 
of this Church. This Monument is erected, a token of | 
respect for her Virtues, and of sympathy for her Misfor- 
tunes, by Victoria R., 1856.” 

May I add a query? 
the coffin of the princess was opened, during the 
rebuilding of St. Thomas’s church, there was 
scarcely a bone of the body found of its proper 
shape. We read that she was naturally niekly 


The grace- | 


| translation of the poet. 
I have heard that when | 


rson as the editor of the “ Reports of Special 
ases in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas.” The author of the pamphlet was another 
Sir Thomas Jones, of whom the following parti- 
culars have been ascertained: He was a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn, a justice of the peace, regis- 
trar of the memorials relating to estates for the 
county of Middlesex, 1709-31, and the first secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Society of Ancient 
Britons, upon whom the honour of knighthood 
was conferred by George I., Sept. 20,1715. He 
died at his house in Boswell Court, Jan. 11, 1731. 
Respecting him information on the following points 
is requested : — 
1, Of what place or parish was he a native ? 
2. In what year was he made a justice of the 
eace 
3. Where was he interred ? 
4. Is there any monument or tablet erected to 
his memory ? LLALLAW@. 


Rosetti (3' vii. 362.) —In an article on 
Dante there is mention made of Mr. Rosetti and his 
I believe it was that 
gentleman’s father who did me the honour of 
teaching me Italian at Malta forty years ago. If I 
recollect right he had been obliged to quit Italy 
from holding, and I believe attempting to put 


, into execution, theories too liberal for the rulers 


and deformed in person, but is it known that it was | 


to such an extent as this would, if true, lead us 
to suppose ? R. W. Hackwoop. 


AnoTHer Str Tomas Jones, Kxteout: Warr, | 


Lownpes, Bonn, AND ALLIBONE IN Error (3° S, 
x. 270.)— Under the name of Sir Thomas Jones, 
the judge and justice under Charles II. and 
James IL., the above-named bibliographers have 
inserted the title of an historical pamphlet as 


Antient Britons, Lond. 1717, 8vo. 
By connecting this pamphlet with his name 
they evidently imply that he was the author of , 
it, and Allibone in fact states that “Sir Thomas | 
published” it “with cuts,” which is manifestly | 
an error. Sir Thomas, the judge and justice, died 
in 1692, and was interred at St. Alkmond’s church, | 
Shrewsbury, where a mural monument has been 
erected to his memory. <A copy of the inscription 
upon it is inserted in Hulbert’s edition of Phillips's 
Hist. and Antiquities of Shrewsbury, p. 98, where 
a misprint in the date of his decease occurs, which 
took place in 1692, as already stated, and not in 
1672 as there given. In Owen's Account of the 
Ancient and Present State of Shrewsbury, p- 284, 

the date is correctly stated. 

As the Society of Ancient Britons was not 
founded until March 1, 1714, it requires no evi- 
dence to show that the forementioned historical 
pamphlet, giving an account of its “rise and pro- 


of that country. One day, in explaining to me the 
battute of Italian prosody, he composed and wrote 
down on a piece of paper, which I have kept, the 
two following pieces of poetry, which have consi- 
derable grace. The first is interesting in connec- 
tion with the circumstances which made him an 
exile, and as it is very probable they may never 
have been published, both may be acceptable re- 


| membrances to his friends and relations: — 
follows: The Rise and Progress of the Society of | 


gress,” could not have been written by the same | 


“Una Spada di libera mano 
E saetta di Giove Tonante, 
Ma in pugno di servo tremante 
Como canna vacilla ’] acciar. 
Fia triunfo la morte per noi, 
Fia ruggito estremo sospiro, 
Le migliaja di Persia fuggiro, 
I trecenti di Sparta restar. 


“ Gemelli in petto a noi 

Nascono Amore e Speme, 

Vivono sempre insieme, 
Muojono insieme ancor. 

Troppo ai vezzi tuoi, 
Troppo, Maria, ti fidi, 

Che si la mia Speme uccidi, 
Con ella uecidi Amor.” 


Hownen. 


Witsor Serres (3" x. 332.)—I have a copy 
of Madame Serres’ eccentric work, which bears 
her autograph, “O. W. Serres,” on the first fac- 
simile plate, the others are without it ; so that the 
princess only partially enriched the impression this 
way. 
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The Princess of Cumberlands Statement to the 
English Nation, 1822, not only presents the royal 
arms on the title, but is royally subscribed Olive. 

An extraordinary work of this impostor, not 
brought into prominence at the late settlement of 
the claims of her royal branch, is Letters of the 
late Rt. Hon. Earlof Brooke and Warwick to Mrs. 
Wilmot Serres, illustrated with the Poems and Me- 
moirs of his Lordship, §c., 8vo, 1819. In this 
will be found a memorandum authorising Mrs. O. 8. 
to write his (Lord W.’s) life, and publish his letters, 


if her claims upon him were not recognised at his | 


death by Lord Brooke, an event which happened. 
A portrait of this notorious character will be 
found in her Flights of Fancy, 1805; and in a 
Memoir of J. T. Serres, late Marine-Painter to His 
Majesty, by a Friend, 1826, there is what John 
Dunton would call her “ speaking picture” in a 
description of the miseries entailed upon the 
wretched husband by the conduct of his royal but 
unloyal wife. Apropos thereto, and to her absurd 
attempt to bring out Dr. Wilmot in the character 
of Junius, it is here related that when the Doctor 
had bestowed his niece upon the unhappy man, he 
thus addressed him: “Serres, she is now your 
wife; but mind me, keep her employed, or she 
will be plotting mischief.’ J. 0. 


Borpure Wavy (3" S, x. 322.) —It is very 
possible that in recent grants of arms to persons 
of illegitimate birth a bordure wavy may have 
been used as part of the new coat, thus distinguish- 
ing it from that of the family. But such a bor- 
dure or other variation is i itself no mark of 
illegitimacy. Even a bordure componée cannot 
be assumed for such a purpose instead of the un- 
mistakeable baton sinister without a grant, such 
as that which allows royal bastards to use the 
baton blazoned with a metal on a charge. 

What, in English heraldry, is the first instance 
of this use of the baton sinister? Does it in any 
other country indicate anything besides the ca- 
detey of the bearer ? 

ow can families be restrained from using 
armorial bearings to which, from defect of birth, 
they are not entitled ? I wish that it could be 


felt that a lie of this kind is as immoral and as | 


dishonourable as any other. 
the head of the family, no one would object to a 
grant of arms, differenced in the slightest manner, 
being granted to any one who was personally 
worthy ; such a recipient would be connected with 
the family of his reputed father by a kind of adop- 
tion rather perhaps than by birth, and in some 
cases he would reflect honour on the race with 
which he was sinistrously connected. I suppose that 
it will be admitted that the late Viscount Beres- | 
ford was at least as illustrious as a score of the 
lawfully born Beresfords; that the Duke of Ber- 
wick was far more of a man and a hero than any | 


With the consent of | 


of the royal Stuarts of England; and that the 
Regent Moray outshone all the lawfully born 
Scottish royal Stuarts. Honour to whom honour 
is due; but honour is not due to those who act a 
lie, whether in pretending to be lawfully born by 
assuming the arms of a family with which they 
| have only a bastardly connection, or in taking the 
| arms of an illustrious family with which (as is the 
| case with the mass of those who bear the name 
of Howard) they have not even an illegitimate 
| link. Let such falsehood be branded as dishonour- 
able, and let those who practise it be marked as 
| no gentlemen. 
| It would be as reasonable to aflirm that a chief 
(so common in coats at all connected with Aqui- 
taine) is a mark of bastardy, as to say this of a 
bordure wavy. The latter has been a token of 
high honour and nobility: it is thus that the arms 
are distinguished of the Venetian houses who 
have borne the rank of Doge. It would be strange 
if any one, in looking at the armorial bearings of 
that ancient state, should suppose that it was in- 
tended to mark the Contarini, Foscari, Morosini, 
and the like with illegitimacy. So fully was the 
| notion held that a bordure wavy indicated a family 
| which had produced a doge, that this may be seen 
at Venice as surrounding the arms afterwards 
assigned to the earliest doges, Anafestus and Mar- 
| cellus Tregallianus, LALIvs. 


| II. anp tHe Batrie or Lepranto (3"4 
S. x. 306.)—Did not the informant of the Rey. 
Joun Darton at the Escorial confound the battle 
of Lepanto with the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada? Was it not at the Escorial that the 
Spanish monarch heard with such calmness of the 
ruin of his plans against this country and its Pro- 
testant queen? In remembering the deliverance 
| wrought in the days of our fathers, we ought to 
| bear in mind how great the preparations had been 
| for the re-enforcement of Romanism, and for the 
| carrying out of the bull of Sixtus V., by which 
| (in confirmation of that of Pius V.) Queen Eliza- 
| beth was declared to have forfeited all right to 
reign or live. L2x1Ivs. 


A Curious Picture (3" 8. x. 353.)—The most 
striking point about the picture is, that it com- 
prises such a medley of persons. This reminds 
me very strongly of Calderon’s grand ato, en- 
titled El Gran Teatro del Mundo, of which there is 
an account in Life’s a Dream, and The Great 


| Theatre of the World, by the present Archbishop 


of Dublin. One of the stage directions is—“‘ Salen 
el Rico, el Rey, el Labrador, el Pobre, y la Her- 
mosura, la Discrecion, y un Nijfio,” ¢. ¢. the 
Rich Man, the King, the Husbandman, the Beggar, 
Beauty, Discretion, and a Child. Of these, Dis- 
cretion must have been habited like a mwn, as she 
speaks of not wishing to “ burst the enclosure of 
her pleasant prison,” ¢.e. of her cloister. May 
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not, then, the picture represent some of the chief | vol. iii. p. 53) July, a.p. 1536, Starkey, on behalf 
actors on the stage of this world? But, of course, | 


if it can be shown to have a special reference to 
any known event, this supposition must fall 


through: though, even then, the resemblance to | 
Calderon’s auto is striking. The archbishop, by | 


the way, points out two lines in Calderon's play, 
To know Good and Evil, which are almost iden- 
tical with the well-known ones of Shakespeare :— 


“ En el teatro del mundo 
Todos son representantes.” 


“ In the world’s stage all are players.” 
Water W. SKeat. 


Srensoarps S, x. 304)—I transcribe the 
following from the Birmingham Gazette of May 24, 
1756 : — 

“Last week a rectangular sign-board was put up by a 
watch-maker, in the High Street of the City of Oxford; 
on one side of which there is literally the following whim- 
sical inscription : — 

“* Here—are Fabricated and Renovated, Trochiliac 
Horologes, Portable and Permanent, Linguaculous or 
Taciturnal; Whose Circumgyrations are performed by 
internal Spiral Elasticks or external Pendulous Plumb- 
ages: Dimrvutives Simple or Compound, invested with 
Aurum or Argent Integuments.’ 

“On the other side, 


“* Here—Sons of Science and the Muse’s Friend 
May find a Youncer Broruer to attend, 
Who humbly hopes he may their Warcues mend.’ 

“Since the putting up of these inscriptions, some at- 
tempts having been made to deface them, or pull down 
the Sign, the Proprietor has stuck up the following Caveat 
at his Shop Window : — 

“* May 14. 

“Whereas an attempt was made last night, at the 
hour of Twelve, to storm the Horn-Work of this Caste, 
By four battering —— Blunderbusses (Enemies to Wit 
and Humour), Without any previous declaration of War : 
Frienpiy Novice is hereby given, that the owner will 
defend His property with Artillery. Therefore BE- 
WARE,’” 

Bares. 

Birmingham. 


I copied the following from a board in the 
village of Egton Bridge (North Riding, York), 
last July. The writer was not the first poetical 
son of Crispin :— 

“J. Harrison won't refuse 
To make and mend both Boots and Shoes. 
My work is firm, my charge is just, 
My profits small, and little trust.” 
Lioyp. 
Darlington. 


Trrte or Masesty (3S. vii. 37; x. 345.)—The | 


earlier volumes of Froude’s History abound in pas- 


sages, all of them quoted from original documents, | 


which confirm the statement of Lorp Howpen. 
The title “ Majesty” was constantly applied to 
Henry VIIL., but without superseding cher and 
earlier titles of English royalty. Thus (Froude, 


of Henry VIIL., wrote to Cardinal Pole : — 

“ His Grace supposed his benefits not forgotten, and 

Pole’s love towards his Highness not utterly quenched. 
His Majesty was one that forgave and forgot displeasure, 
both at once.” 
Here are the three titles of “Grace,” “ Highness,” 
and “ Majesty,” evidently held to be equally con- 
sistent, within the space of as many lines. Again, 
p- 272, Sir William Fitzwilliam writes to Crom- 
well—“the King’s Highness knows,” &c. (A.D. 
1537); p. 276, the Duchess of Milan says of 
Henry (A.D. 1538)—“ she knew his Majesty was a 
good and noble Prince”; p. 341 (same year)— 
“¢T submit myself to the will of your Majesty,’ 
Lambert said”; and, p. 342, Cromwell, on the 
sentence upon Lambert, writes : — 

“The King’s Majesty did sit openly in the hall. It 
was a wonder to see how princely, with how excellent 
gravity, and inestimable majesty, his Majesty exercised, 
&ec. . . . how benignly his Grace essayed . . . how strong 
and manifest reason his Highness alleged . . . his Majesty’s 
high wisdom and judgment.” 


On all subjects great, the authority of Shake- 
speare, to which Lorp HowpEn appeals, is not 
always conclusive with reference to titles, though 
in the present instance he is exactly accurate: for 
example, in King John, the Prince Royal of France 
is styled “the Dauphin” :—“If that the Dauphin 
there, thy princely son”; “Speak then, prince 
Dauphin”; “Lewis the Dauphin”; “ London 
hath received . . . the Dauphin and his powers,” 
&e., &e. Whereas the title of Dauphin was first 
borne by Prince Charles, afterwards Charles V., 
A.D. 1364-1380. 

Philip Faulconbridge also (Act IL. Se. 2) ex- 
claims, in the presence of the hostile sovereigns :— 

“ Ha, Majesty! how high thy glory towers, 

When the rich blood of kings is set on fire!” 


” 


Again (same scene) : — 
“ No plume in any English crest.” 
Plumed crests were not common in the days of 
King John. Cartes Bovurstt. 


Porrana S. x. 312.)\—The letters inquired 
for by AnTAXERXES between Moore and 
his cousin, occur in the Grub Street Journal, 
Nos. 26 and 29; and that on the extraordinary cus- 
toms of the Hottentots in No. 59 of the same 
journal. I do not possess that journal in its 
original form, but find the letters in a smaller 
work called Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street, 
published by J. Wilford in 1731, which are stated 
in a preface, signed “ Bavius,” to have been ex- 
tracted from the former and larger work. 

A. B. MrppLeton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Amateur Hop-picxine (3™ x. 352.) —If 
your correspondent resided in a hop district, he 
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would be familiar with the practice of invalids NewennamM Cuvurcn, Hertrorpsarre (3" 
visiting the fields for the sake of this tonic inhala- x. 853.)—The brass to Joane Dowman (not Dol- 
tion. It is many years since I spent any long | man), dated 1607, still remains in this church. 
ortion of my own life in the hop country, but I | She was daughter and heiress of Henry Cowlshull, 
ee to-day been corroborated in my remembrance | Esq. (son and heir of Robert Cowlshull, of Beeford, 
of the fact by a person who is well acquainted Yorkshire), and wife of James Dowman. She 
with the districts in the east of Sussex, who states | had issue one son, Edward, and seven daughters— 
that it is not uncommon for families in the neigh- | Margaret, Elizabeth, Jane, Anne, Constans, Mary, 
bouring towns and villages to have bins of their | and Susan. 
own, by which means they are enabled in the In the same church is a curious brass in me- 
season to go and have a healthful game at hop- | mory of a civilian and two wives, date about 
picking. LUhave no doubt you will receive from | 1490: under the second wife are represented one 
your Kentish readers several replies stating the | son and three daughters. The inscription to this 
universal belief in the efficacy of amateur hop- | brass is lost. 


picking in improving the health of invalids, and | These brasses are mentioned in Haine’s Manual 
perhaps descanting on the virtues of hop-tea and | of Mon. Brasses (Parker, 1861). 


other contrivances of country housewifery. In the | Joun Piecor, Jun. 
Introduction to Murray’s Handbook for Kent, | en 

xvi., the following occurs: — “ Invalids are oc- | Above Gnouxe 8. x. 306.) — The 
p- XVi., ands mummy of a lady in a Manchester museum must 
casionally recommended to pass whole days in the | surely be the mummy of the clock-case men- 
hop — ct ee ry a very efficient | tioned by De Quincey. See his “ Autobiographic 
one—for the usual ‘exhibition’ of Bass or —- 7 Sketches,” p. 433, Works, vol. xiv., ed. 1863. 

Joun AppIs, JUNIOR. 


Barricer’s “Sanrxa ” S, x. 207.)—This | Pustinaton, Littlehampton, Sussex 


interesting and valuable work, in which, under the | __“Strires Forty save Onn” (34 S, vii. 186, 
form of an easy narrative, a vast amount of curious | 359.)—This phrase is generally used amongst the 
erudition is conveyed to the reader, appeared | “reeks, whatever their social position is, in order 
originally in German. I do not think that it has | to express a great number of blows. As for in- 
ever been translated into Latin, or thatan English | Stance, instead of saying to some one, “I shall 
version has appeared ina separate form, and of the | beat you awfully, I say, “ I shall give you stripes 
entire work. It is not improbable, however, that | forty save one,” —@d co déoa rapa play Teooapa~ 
your correspondent may find nearly as much as he | *°”7@ Ruopocanakls. 
wants by a reference to the New Monthly Maga- | igher Broughton. 
zine for Dec. 1818, and the months of January,| Prorecrors or Exeranp (3" S. x. 353.) — 
March, July, and September 1819; also to Black- | Your correspondent A. O. will find a full and 
wood's Magazine for October and November, 1818; | accurate account of Regencies (which naturall 
considerable portions of the work, with the learned | involve the existence of a Protector) in vol. iil. 
notes referring thereto, will here be found, trans- | of the Cabinet Edition of Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
lated, as it is stated, from the German, and pre- | pp. 183-190. The whole of his inquiry may be 
ceded, at the former reference, by a notice of the | fully answered from those pages. J.C. H. F. 
author. There is, moreover, a French version,a Burra cm aN Posturr (2™ xi. 
copy of which is now before me : — | 58.)—To what has appeared from time to time in 
“ Sabine, ou Matinée d’une Dame Romaine a sa Toilette, | “N. & Q.” upon this subject, let me add the case 
a la fin du premier siécle de Ere Chrétienne, pour servir of the late Jonathan Osborne, Esq., M.D., a well- 
& V’histoire de la vie privée des Romains, et al'intelligence | known and highly esteemed physician. He died 
des auteurs anciens, Traduit de P’Allemand de C. A. | at Blackrock, near Dublin, January 22, 1864; and 
With Siete Pe = Maradau, libraire, &c., 8vo. 1813.” | was buried in a vault under St. Michan’s Church, 
cme isa | Dublin, where (by his own desire) his coffin 
Beettiger died in 1836, and in the following year | stands in an upright position. This fact, of which 
appeared, from the pen of Dr. Karl W. Beettiger, | I was myself aware, is mentioned in Dr. Belcher’s 
Karl August Béttiger, eine biographische Skizze, | recent Memoir of Sir Patrick Dun, M.D., p. 52, 
8vo. | n., Dublin, 1866. ABHBA, 
ja Lae often wondered that thas never ceured want mor taxes, Many” ("8.x 
of this and instructive volume, aa a euit. | — The lines which Lovisa Gray inquires 
able pan | for are by the late Professor W. E. Aytoun, but 
Charik los of the learned Bekker _ where they were first printed I know not. They 
| are in Dr. Holden's Foliorum Silvula. 
Bares. | Cartes F. S, WARREN. 
Birmingham. | Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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Mipnieut (3" 8. x. 331.)— 
This question, partly answered in p. 378 of your 
last number, like many others, admits of an an- 
swer on the principle of “ solvitur ambulando,” as 
indeed is suggested by your correspondent C. T. H. 

The astronomical answer is quite distinct from 
the civil or conventional view of the matter. The 
civilised world centres in Europe; and whether 
the Observatory of Greenwich, Paris, or Dorpat, 
be taken as the starting-point, the result will be 
the same—if not astronomically, at least socially. 
But the question remains: Where is the point on 
the earth at which the reckonings clash, and are 
one day different from each other? The answer 
is: That point where civilisation has its “ anti- 
podes ”"—that point from whence connection with 
Europe proceeds on the one hand eastwardly, and 
on the other westwardly. And such a point is 
the extreme north-western verge of North Ame- 
rica. Take Vancouver as the one point, from 
whence mind connects with mind eastwardly, 
through the United States to the world’s centre— 
the meridian of London and Paris. Take in 
Sitka as the other, whence through Russia, 
America, Kamschatka, and Siberia, the same con- 
nection proceeds westwardly to St. Petersburg. 
Tuesday at Vancouver is Wednesday at Sitka, 
and so on throughout the year—a simple fact, 
and matter of conventional arrangement. 

T. W. W. 

Tycuo Wine x. 374.) —In Merlinus 
Anglicus Junior ; or, The Starry Messenger for the 
Year of our Redemption 1727, by Henry Coley, 
Student in Mathematics, &c., is the following 
advertisement : — 

“Arts and Sciences Mathematical taught and prac- 
tized by Trcno Wve of Pickworth, in the County of 
Rutland.” 

John Wing, of Pickworth, edited the Olympia 
Domata os early as 1718. I have a copy of that 
date, and also one of 1727. At his death, Tycho 
Wing appears to have undertaken the editorship 
of the Almanacs. Hamiiton 

Thornton Road, Clapham Park, 

There was a gentleman of this name living as 
lately as the year 1839 or 1840, at Thorney Abbey, 
near Peterborough. I think he was steward of 
the Duke of Bedford’s estates in that neighbour- 
hood. Perhaps this may supply W. B. with a 
clue. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

In the article on the Bedford Level in the Penny 
oem, vol. iv. p. 140, the writer says that 
all that was done by the Duke of Bedford between 
1827 and 1835 in improving the new outfalls and 
other important works of reclamation— 

“could not have been carried into effect without the 
scientific knowledge, great zeal and activity, and inces- 
sant labour which were displayed by Mr. Tycho Wing, 
his Grace’s intelligent and able local agent, the third of 


| his name who in succession have managed that property 
| of the Russell family, and have enabled them to direct 
their influence to the continual improvements of this dis- 
trict.” 
| I believe that the Tycho Wing inquired after 
| by W. B. as owning Unheard-of Curiosities in 
| 1727 was number one of the three Tycho Wings 
referred to above. Pickworth, where Mr. John 
Wing practised as a surveyor in 1706, is in the 
| Fen District. WIxe. 
| Steeple Aston, Oxford. 
Suzer Lane, Fieer Srreer x. 371.)—It 
may not generally be known, perhaps, that Searle’s 
Place, or Sheer Lane, about to demolished, 
| is properly Shire Lane, “so called,” says Thomas 
| Allen in his History and Antiquities of London, 
| Westminster, Southwark, and the Parts Adjacent, 
vol. iii. p. 675, “because it divides the city from 
| the shire or county of Middlesex. 
S. R. T. Mayer. 
18, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Brste: Transtators’ Prerace 8, x. 371.) 
There was published in 1843 by John Nicholson, 
Kirkcudbright — 

| “The Translators’ Preface to the present Authorised 
| Translation of the Holy Bible, originally printed in the 
| early Editions. Also an Epitome of the History of the 
| English Bible, from its introduction into Britain until 
| the reign of James I., with suitable reflections, and a de- 
scription of that Sacred Volume, 8vo, price 2s.” 


T.G.S. 


Edinburgh. 


I beg to inform D. that I obtained my small 
8vo copy of the Translators’ Preface (1611), pp. 24, 
from the London Prayer-book and Homily So- 
ciety, 18, Salisbury Square. W. H. S. 


Weston Famrry (3" S. x. 374.) — There is an 
account of William Weston (who was the last 
Prior of St. John’s, Clerkenwell) in Brayley’s 
History of Surrey, ii. 18. Watter J. Tr. 

Croydon. 

CortaRr or SS (3 S. x. 350.) — The “ passage 
from Mr. King’s learned work on the Gnostics,” 
which A. O. V. P. says “has not been quoted” 
in “N. & Q.,” was printed in extenso in the num- 
ber published as recently as Dec. 9, 1865 (3" S. 
viii. 485), when the quotation was introduced 
by BrstiotuecaR. CueTHamM. In the number for 
Jan. 6, 1866 (3*¢ 8. ix. 23), I made some remarks 
upon the passage in question with reference to the 
collar of SS. 

As the passage itself has now appeared for the 
second time within a single year in “ N. & Q.,” 
perhapsI may be permitted to repeat my own for- 
mer statements so far as to point out to A.O. V.P. 
that “‘the SS” never were “ in the collar of the Gar- 
| ter;” that the collarof the Garter never was “styled 
the collar of SS ;” that the word “Souerayne ” was 
a “motto,” not “ of Edward IV.,” but of Henry IV.; 
that the collar of the Garter was added to the in- 


| 
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signia of the order by Henry VIL., after the time of 
Edward IV., not introduced when the order itself 
was founded “a whole century” before his reign ; 
also, that the SS of the Lancastrian collar were 
never “ traversed by a bar.” And, finally, I beg 
to inform A. O. V. P. that I have received no 
“reply” to my “query” concerning evidence in 
support of the assertions, that “a double S tra- 
versed by a bar became a favourite device in the 
times of chivalry ;” and that in those same times 
this device was “accepted as the rebus of the 
word Fermesse.” It would not be easy, I am dis- 
posed to believe, even for a very subtle Gnostic, 
to point out more errors upon simple matters of 
fact, set forth authoritatively within the space of 
ten lines, than are brought together in the last 
two sentences of the passage thus twice quoted in 
tn. & Q.” Bourett. 


“Pamweta ” (3" x. 354.) — CLarry inquires 
whether the manners pourtrayed in Richardson’s 
works were really those of the age? His blind 
devotees (and their name was legion) would pro- 


bably have answered “ Yes.” Lady Mary Wort- | 


ley Montagu, however, notwithstanding that she 
admired his genius, and confessed to reading his 
novels greedily, denied them the praise of being 


correct pictures of manners. In her letters to her | 


daughter from Italy she discusses the point, and 
CLaRRY will find her criticisms entertaining. 
RADECLIFFE. 


and Manprieat S. x. 170.) —See 
Hogarth’s Musical History, p. 407, where the de- 
finition of Juxta-TuRRIM, or rather of Professor 
Taylor, is supported ; and the glee described as a 

art-song, the madrigal as a chorus. See also 
rofessor Hullah’s “ Lecture at Norwich,” reported 
in The Musical Standard, iv, 193. E. 8. C. 


Vaerancy S, x. 382.) — When the late 
Alderman Waithman was Lord Mayor of London, 
a man was brought before him at the Mansion 
House on a charge of vagrancy in the streets. 
“ What countryman are you ? ” inquired the alder- 
man. “An Irishman, please your Honor,” was 
the reply. The alderman asked, “ Were you ever 
at sea?” “Come, your Honour,” answered Paddy, 
“d’ye think I crossed from Dublin in a wheel- 
barrow ? ” G. 

Edinburgh. 

Ancient Cuapets 8. x. 340, 383.) — In 
addition to the examples from Worcestershire 
adduced by Str Tomas I would 
mention the ancient chapel in the grounds of Mr. 
Noel, Bell Hall, Belbroughton, which, like that 
at Kenswick, was perfectly sound and weather- 
“te and was used as a cow-shed. Before the 
‘enswick chapel was destroyed I made a sketch 
of its exterior. I mention this, as I could not 


| Its interior on that occasion was occupied by 
several calves, and, in the very dim light, it was 
almost impossible to make out any details; but 
there appeared to be a few architectural features 

| of interest, more especially at its west end. 

Curupert Bene. 


| AtpHapet Tires (3" 8. x. 351.)—Among the 
encaustic tiles which remain at the church of St. 
Mary, Leicester, I noticed one with an alphabet 
of Lombardic capitals. The letters, twenty-five 
in number, were arran in five rows, in correct 
order I think, but each letter was separately re- 
versed, E. 8. D. 


| __Correr Corxs (3" 8S. x. 353.)—In reply to 
| W.8. J., I beg to inform him that I have several 
copper coins of the si#%, and much resembling the 
| one he describes, respecting which I, too, shall be 
| glad of any information as to the purpose for 
| which they have been coined, &c. Xe. 
| Obv. Leg. can: D:G@:MaAG: BRIT. In the field, 
| two sceptres in saltire through a crown. Rey. 
| Leg. FRA : ET: HIB: REX. In the field, a harp 
crowned; no mint mark perceptible. They are 
from a hoard discovered in June, 1853, while 
making some alterations in farm premises in Birst- 
with, near Ripley, York, buried under a fivor, and 
were contained in a chest strongly bound with 
_ iron, which, from its great weight and the extreme 
| thinness of the coins, must have contained several 
| thousands. They have all been siruck from the 
| same dies, on copper so thin that the obverse and 
| reverse partially obliterate each other, and in 
| other respects are indifferently executed. 
| It has been suggested that they have been struck 
| for the exigencies of the royal army during the 
| Civil War, and must rank with the field-pieces and 
| other spurious money of the period, and have been 
| hidden on some sudden emergency, and so for- 
gotten. C.F. 


Corns x. 330.)—It is impossible from 
the description of the second coin mentioned b 
F. M. 8. to say what it is. Many of Philip II.’s 
Flemish coins are rare, particularly those of certain 
towns. They are hammered money. Philip V.’s 
coins are common, but none of either series are 
of much value unless the legend, arms, &c. Xc., are 
perfect. Joun Davinson. 


Ranvorrn (3" §. x. 389.) — My attention, as 
editor of the English Cyclopedia, has been called 
to the following passage in your publication, in 
an article on “ Autographs in Books: some Curi- 
osities,” signed W. Carew : — 

“ With reference to Randolph, let me (infelix emptor !) 
draw attention to that most egregious book, the English 
Cyclopedia, art, ‘ Randolph,’ where, in one paragraph, 
there are almost as many blunders as lines.” 

Without entering upon the general question, 


hear of any other sketch of it being in existence. 


| whether it is decent in a comparatively young 
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writer to use the term egregious in reference to a 
publication in which men of the first eminence in 
science and letters have been engaged during more 
than thirty years, I have simply to ask your per- 
mission to send you for your next publication a 
detailed statement of the various authorities upon 
which the facts in the article “Randolph” rest, 
which will abundantly show that the statement 
that ‘‘in one paragraph there are almost as many 
blunders as lines” is altogether false. 
Cuares Kyient. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of the Jews, from ® Earliest Period down to 
By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean 


Modern Times. 


of St. Paul’s. Three Vols, (Murray.) 


Originally composed on a limited scale, and in a popu- | 
lar form for Murray’s Family Library, Dean Milman’s 
History of the Jews has for thirty years maintained so 
marked a place in the literature of this country, that, 
when he is urged to publish a new edition of it, its learned 
and reverend author was naturally anxious to bring it | 
forward in a shape less unworthy of the favour it has 
The book which now forms the first three 
volumes of the Popular Edition of Dean Milman's His- 
torical Works, is considerably enlarged, and enriched with 
a number of valuable and instructive notes; and, it cannot 
be doubted, is destined to attain a far wider circulation 
than its predecessor, and to add if possible to the world- 
wide reputation of its learned and accomplished author. | 
The Preface will be read with especial interest, exhibiting 
as it does Dean Milman’s views on the great question of | 


enjoyed, 


the true principles of Biblical Criticism. 


Essays on Symbolism. By H. C. Barlow. 
Norgate.) 


This little volume by Dr. Barlow, whose Critical, His- 
torical, and Philosophical Contributions to the Study of the 
Divina Commedia must be familiar to all Students of 
Dante, is well deserving the attention of those who, like | 
the author, desire to traze up the first principles of Sym- 
bolism in the theologies of ancient nations ; and to study 

the Symbolism of Life and Lights discoverable in the 
Cathedrals as 


The 
second Essay, The Art History of the Tree of Life is also 


Christian Architecture of our Middle-Age ( 
significant of the spiritual doctrine taught in them. 


especially interesting. 
Hans Christian Andersen's Stories for the 
Translated by H. W. Dulcken. 


(Routledge & Sons.) 


The Red Shoes, and other Stories. 
Andersen. (Routledge & Sons.) 


The Little Match Girl, and other Stories. 
Christian Andersen, (Routledge & Sons.) 


When we say that the first of these volumes contains 
“the most complete collection that has yet been made” 
of those wonderful stories—which, written for children, 
have delighted readers of all ages and classes—that, in 
220 excellent illustrations, it contains 


addition to some 


also perhaps the most interesting story of them all, 
Andersen’s Story of my Life, we have said more than 
enough to commend the book to our readers as one espe- 
cially suited for a Gift Book. The two smaller ones are 


| acquainted with the present volume. 


(Williams & 


Household. 
With 220 Illustrations 
by A. W. Bayes. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
By Hans Christian 


By Tans | 


the first of The Hans Andersen Library, in which the 
simpler stories are first printed —the more advanced 
being reserved for the conc luding volumes. Each volume 


is complete in itself; and, with its pretty frontispiece in 
colours, will be a treasure to any juvenile readers who 
have the good fortune to procure it. 


Griset’s Grotesques ; or, Jokes drawn on Wood, with 
Rhymes by Tom Hood. One hundred quaint Designs by 
Ernest Griset. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Those who remember the happy combination of great 
humour, artistic skill, and appreciation of animal cha- 
racteristics, which marked Mr. Griset’s illustrations of 
The Hatchet Throwers, will do well to make themselves 
The one hundred 
designs which Mr, Griset has furnished have been ad- 
mirably rendered in wood by the Brothers Dalziel, and 
very felicitously illustrated by the ready pen of Tom 
Hood. The book abounds in very excellent foolery, and 


| is calculated to add to the enjoyment of many a merry 


Christmas fireside. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


A. 0. V.P. We doubt whether any separate History of Abingdon has 
been published.—— Some account of the he Blue La Laws of New Haven may 
be found in” N. & Q.” ist 3. xi. 321. 


8. E.C. The line, “ A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind,” 
occurs in Garrick's Prologue on Quitting the Stage, J une, \776. 

Broomsacny Se. The words of the song, “ Isle of Beauty fare thee 
well,” are by the late T. Haynes Bayley. 

Evuraanasta. Zhanks to several Correspondents who wrote to us on 


this subject. 

Cc. R. F. Has our Correspondent consulted The Poetry of the Year, 
published by Bell and Daldy 
Meee “ Rip Van Winkle " isin the first volume of The Sketch 


F. (Inverness.) The“ lost word ™ is not lost. 

Canisrmas Anxcat. By a strange oversight, we called 
the Editor of this little volume Mr. Edwin Routledge. To Mr. Edmund 
Routledge belongs the responsibility and credit. 

Z..'s letters of the 1th and \2th instant received. If he will send his 
address to G. U., St. Andrews, G. U. will be happy to communicate with 
him on the subject of his letters. 

Tewans. Henry Wharton's MSS, are in the Lambeth library. See 
the Index to the printed Catalogue, fol. 1812. 

Eraatem.—3rd 8. x. p. 363, col. ii. line 14 from bottom, for “omnia” 
read “ omina.” 


“Norgs & Qoenies” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Cene (this Week) ov Sevens Coven sy Da. Lococn'’s Petumonic 
arens.—_Mr. Malcom, Pubiisher, Christian News, Glasgow, writes, 
Nov. 14, 1866: “ My mother had a very severe cough, and tried almost 
everything without effect, and we were astonished to find that the 
second night after using the Wafers her cough was removed.” They 
ive instant relief to Asthma, C and all Di 
Sold by all Chemists. 


ungs. 


MERICAN BOOKS. —TRUBNER & CO., 60, 
Paternoster Row in Stock a large variety 
of the best AMERICAN 411 TER RE, and are receiving Weekly 
Packages from all perts of the U aise States. Books not in Stock can 
be nena in about five weeks. 


mo BOOK-BUY ERS and COIN-COLLECTORS. 

J. HARRIS GIBSON _ has on Sale 2 choice Selection of Ancient 

Coins, Greek. Roman, and English, War Medals, and Copper Coins of 

all Nations in great variety; Numismatic Books, Old Pamphiets ; 

Books relating to the Army and Navy. Antiquities, ‘Toposraphy and 
| Philology, County Histories, Old Maps, Curious Books, MSS. «c 
Address, J. HARRIS GIBSON, 143, Islington, Liverpool. 

N.B.—A Catalogue will be ready by December |. 


NGRAVINGS and W ATER- COLOUR DRAW- 

INGS.—GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill Row, London, has on Sale 

a choice Collection of E ngravings by the most distinguished Masters, 

among whom may be mentioned Earlom, Hogarth, Hollar. Morghen, 

Porporati, Sharpe, Strange, Wille, Woollett, Sherwin, Rembrandt, 
Lucas van Leyden, A. Ditrer, &c. 

A Catalogue forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 
Established above 69 years. 
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Potes. 
“HAMLET :” RECOVERY OF A LOST WORD. 


Shaksperian scholars do not need to be informed 
that the tragedy of Hamlet was apparently a great 
favourite with the illustrious author, who under- 
went the labour of more than once adding to and 
altering it after the piece was first put on the 
stage. Some of the changes he made will be 
seen by comparing the early quartos with the 


folio of 1623, which, strangely enough, although | 


edited by two of Shakspere’s fellow-players, re- 
prints Jfamiet not from the “ latest edition” (as 
we would say) of the work, but from an early 
copy, or, more probably, from a manuscript pre- 
pared for the stage. The added passages never 
found their way into any of the three folios; but 
as it is now well known that they are from the 


true Shaksperian mint, they have, as matter of | 


course, become incorporated in all the modern 
issues of the poet T wish to direct attention to 
one of the fue passages, with the view of 
attempting to restore a lost reading; and shall do 
so in connection with “The Globe” edition, issued 
under the editorship of Messrs. Aldis and Wright. 

In the first folio we have the following lines. 
They occur in course of the conversation between 
Hamlet and his mother, after the accidental 
murder of Polonius (I quote literally from the 
folio) : — 


_ “ Assume a Vertue, if you haue it not, refraine to night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easinesse 
To the next abstinence.” 


Shakspere had expanded the expostulation of 
| Hamlet with his mother to what follows, albeit 
the editors of the first folio seem to have been 
ignorant of the circumstance. “The Globe ” edi- 
| tion reads — 
“ Assume a virtue if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth cat, 

+ Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence ; the next more easy ; 

For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 

t+Andeither . . . .  thedevil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency.” 

In this passage—how appropriately and beau- 
tifully amplified and the sentiment enforced by the 
| master hand!—it will be observed that two 
| marks (+) occur here and elsewhere, used by the 
editors to point out that the meaning of the lines 
in which they occur is imperfect or obscure, or 
that the true text is uncertain. For this and other 
examples of conscientious care the editors are de- 
serving of all esteem, since caution is vastly better 
than dogmatism; yet asit happens that the want- 
| ing word is almost the sole dacuna of the kind in 
| the volume, and as the sense appears to be toler- 
| ably obvious, one is inclined to think either that 
| a degree of unnecessary delicacy has been here 
displayed or that Messrs, Aldis and Wright have 
failed in critical acumen. It has to be admitted, 
however, that if fault there be, the failure has 
| been made in good company, including as that 
does a very numerous and very profound body of 
Shaksperian scholars, The rectification of the 
lin® in question has puzzled them all, from Rowe 
to “The Globe” editors, through more than a 
century of critical inquiry—the undoubted expla- 
nation, as appears to me, lying all the while not 
very far from the surface. | rat conjectured 
the reading to be, “And either curb the devil,” 
and it isthus printed in the ordinary editions of 
Shakspere. Mr. H. Staunton, in his edition of 
1860—following so far Pope and Warburton, who 
would read “ And masters even the devil” —gives 
the lection “ And masters the devil,” in a note ex- 
plaining as follows: — 

“The quartos 1604 and 1608 present this line ‘ And 
either the devill,’ &c.; the after ones read as above, 
which, as it affords sense, though destructive to the metre, 
we retain, not, however, without acknowledging a pre- 
ference for Malone’s conjecture, ‘And either curb the 
devil,’ ” &c. 

Mr. Staunton’s critical skill, which in general 
shines most conspicuously in his textual com- 
ments and suggestions, is here entirely at fault. 
He has laboured, with great success, by the aid of 
| extensive reading in the old writers, contempora- 


